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Our guest editorial this issue is written by Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Director of the 
Professional Training. Curriculum in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Pennsylvania State College, and a recognized leader: in our profession. 


A Threat to Physical Education 


HE FUNDAMENTAL POINT of this brief presentation is that education, especially 

physical education, has permitted competition between individuals, between groups, and 
between schools and colleges, to be misdirected into channels inappropriate to educational 
institutions. It is held here that our present obsession to apply cut-throat competition to 
practically everything we do may lead ultimately to the downfall of our present civilization. 
Competition between nations had its precursor in competition between states, competition 
between states had its forerunner in competition between communities, competition between 
communities was preceded by competition between groups and competition between groups 
has a parallel in competition between individuals. 

There is an adage in economics that competition is the life of trade. It has been stated 
that this country became great because of the resources and energy which have gone into 
free enterprise which is based upon the profit motive. In 1952 the idea prevails that each 
person, each community, each state and each nation should get his share of the world’s goods 
or honors “while the getting is good”. In economics or business this may be a good or 
at least, practical point of view but in education which holds objectives quite different from 
business or industry in a free enterprise system, it is very doubtful if competition should be 
encouraged beyond certain definite set limits. 

The cut-throat competition in securing marks which ultimately is represented in honors 
is very questionable in our schools which are dedicated to the principle that every child shall 
progress at his own optimum speed. This is not to say that all competition should be 
removed from education: it does mean that we shall need to direct it into desirable channels 
and to take care that it does not get out of bounds. 

In the field of physical education it has been pointed out that competition is the very 
essence of sports. This is not to be denied but it is held here that any physical education 
program which is made up solely of activities of a competitive nature where each experience 
results in one group always losing while another group is always winning is~ not 
a properly balanced program of education of children. Opportunities for creative expression 
in such areas as self-testing activities, rhythms, the playing of games with others solely 
for the fun of playing, irrespective of the outcome, must be provided if we are to achieve 
our goal. 

In the field of interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics, competition has in too many 
places gotten completely out of hand. Games between college students which had their 
beginnings nearly a century ago have been aped by the senior high schools; they are now well 
established in many junior high schools and are well on the way to being the mode in the 
elementary grades. Ambitious communities and institutions have placed winning so high in 
the scale of values that the result is frequently chicanery, dishonesty and corruption in order 
to assure ourselves of a winner. The price of losing is too high and the prize for winning is 
out of all due proportion to its worth. 

The trend toward making all physical education competitive whether it be in class 
instruction, in intramural athletics, in interscholastic, intercollegiate or community athletics 
with the view to overcoming an opponent rather than in improving one’s own skill is a 
real threat to the educational outcomes of physical education. The ability and desire to 
cooperate with others who are not our immediate teammates must be developed throughout 
the years of formal education if we expect nations to live peacefully in one world. 

Lloyd M. Jones 
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Tribute to a Teacher 
W. K. Streit 


te THE FIRST TIME in the history of Cin- 
cinnati, a public institution was given the name 
of a man who was killed in battle. And so, on 
September 5, 1952, a half-million dollar high school 
athletic stadium was dedicated to the memory of 
T/Sgt. Howard C. Trechter, athlete-teacher-soldier. 
He was killed in action in Luxemburg on October 
11, 1944. A memorial shaft or pylon has been 
erected near the main entrance to the field. It bears 
the inscription “dedicated to the memory of all 
former pupils and teachers of the schools of Cin- 
cinnati who made the supreme sacrifice for their 
country.” 

The idea was conceived by Robert. J. Lavell, 
principal of the elementary school which young 
Trechter attended. Lavell made his proposal to 
the American Legion Post which is composed en- 
tirely of teachers in the Cincinnati Schools and 
which also bears the name of Howard C. Trechter. 
The Superintendent of Schools was contacted and 
later the Board of Education. The Board of Con- 
trol of Athletics supported the move and suggested 
the inscription for the pylon. The name “Howard 
C. Trechter Memorial Stadium” was officially ap- 
proved by the Board of Education on May 28, 
1951. The erection of the pylon was made possible 
through funds collected and saved for the purpose 
by the Cincinnati Public Schools War Chest Com- 
-mittee during the years of World War II. 


The Stadium 


The stadium is the realization of a long-time 
need of the schools for a central athletic field with 
sufficient seating for the many patrons of the 
schools’ athletic events. Formerly, when large 
spectator turnouts occurred, the high schools and 
elementary schools had to depend upon the use of 


the University stadiums. Such use was limited be- 
cause of the priorities properly given to the college 
teams. The only permanent stands at any Cincin- 
nati school have been those at Withrow accommo- 
dating 4,500 persons. 

The new stadium, considered one of the best in 
the Midwest, was completed at a cost of $500,000. 
The area was a hollow which had resulted by the 
blocking of an old valley in the construction of the 
Miami and Erie Canal. In the days of operation 
of the canal the hollow had been an artificial lake 
or pool and had been the location of a dry dock 
where canal boats were built and repaired. Over 
200,000 cubic yards of earth were removed from 
an adjacent hill upon which the new Central High 
School is now being built. The hollow provided a 
convenient place for disposing of this fill. The 
slope of the hill on the south side of the field pro- 
vided a firm base for the concrete stands seating 
10,000 persons and steel bleacher seats have been 
erected on the north side to accommodate 4,000 
additional spectators. The Board of Control of 
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Athletics had pledged itself to pay the costs of 
flood lighting, bleacher ‘seats, press box and addi- 
tional team rooms out of admission fees. 


The Dedication 


Dedication exercises preceded the fifth annuai 
Pigskin Preview of six public high school football 
teams before a capacity crowd. Cooperating with 
the Board of Education on this occasion were posts 
and chapters of the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Amvets, Disabled American Vet- 
erans and the 37th Division Veterans’ Association. 
Appreciation for the interest in and support of 
public education was expressed as these groups took 
the field for it will be recalled that the American 
Legion established and has promoted American 
Education Week each year during the month of 
November since 1921. Nine American Legion Drum 
Corps and 18 color guard units joined with the 
four high school bands in parading the field pre- 
liminary to the dedication. 


The Trechter Post, American Legion, organized 
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in 1948 occupied the center of the field. Its com- 
mander, Homer Jones, presented the American 
Flag to Dr. Fred W. Heinold, president of the 
Board of Education, who presided. Rabbi Aaron- 
sohn of the Hebrew Union College, gave the invoca- 
tion, Mayor Carl Rich and Superintendent Claude 
V. Courter spoke effectively and Robert Lavell paid 
a tribute to Howard Trechter whose widow, a cap- 
tain in the Army Nurse Corps and brother, a 
colonel in the United States army, were present. 
With audience standing and lights dimmed, the 
massed bands played a beautiful Bach Chorale, 
followed by “To the Colors” and the National 
Anthem. The ceremony was colorful, solemn and 
most impressive and will long be remembered by 
those privileged to attend. 

So, remembering Howard Trechter as an ordi- 
nary youngster, who had received an ordinary 
education in the Cincinnati Public Schools, acquir- 
ing a sense of duty that was to prove not the less 
adequate because it was never obvious, the stadium 
was dedicated to a brave man who died in far off 
Luxemburg on an autumn day when Hitler’s guns 


Dedication Ceremony, Trechter Memorial Stadium, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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were attaining their final-crescendo,/soon to become 
as quiet as the death whose devices they were. 
Superintendent Courter said, “The stadium and 
athletic field is not only a testimonial of deepest 
respect for the young men of our city who gave 
their lives for their country, it is a symbol of devo- 
tion to the highest call of duty. Only sportsman- 
ship of the finest caliber, integrity in sports of the 
highest order and conduct benefitting the best in 


A PHYSICAL EDUCATION CODE 


To State Teachers College Physical Education 
graduates, Arkansas State Teachers: 

1. Keep out of the administrator’s office. He is 
busy with problems of the weak teachers. 

2. Look after your equipment and supplies. You 
may not have much now, but take care of what you 
have and you will have money later for other 
things you need. 

3. Be patient yet aggressive. Rome was not 
built in a day but it was built. Set up your 1-, 3-, 
5-year plan and prosecute it vigorously. 

4. Be cooperative. Remember those kids are in 
school five more hours a day and someone has to 
take care of them during the time you are really 
educating them. 

5. Set yourself this goal—‘‘No child leaves my 
class without having learned something he didn’t 
know when he came in.” 

6. Don’t demand respect. Deserve it. Be 
businesslike, but set up no barriers between yourself 
and the students. 

7. Be sympathetic with parents who may be 
unsympathetic with your program. Some parents 
may not yet realize what wonderful changes will be 
wrought in their “pride and joy.” 

8. Holding class will not get the job done. You 
must show some marked ability. Remember, Just 
Being an Adult Is Not Enough to Gain the Respect 
of Children. 

9. Work hard and with purpose. There is no 
such thing as an eight-hour day for a successful 
teacher. 

10. Get reports and records in on time and be 
sure they are accurate. When they ask you for 
these records they mean you. 

11. Remember public school children are not 
college students. Their attitudes are different, 
their emotions are just now being formed and they 
look to you for leadership, not dictation. 

12. Be a member of the faculty, a member of 
the church, a citizen’ of the community and an 
inspiration to your students. DON’T GRIPE. 


—Jeff Farris 
—From the Coach 


American life is worthy ofsthis’ fing facility in ;this 
setting. It is this quality of athletic event that we 
shall see here”. 

In a newspaper editorial, Nixson Denton, Sports 
Editor of the Cincinnati Times-Star said, “It 
would be a nice thing if the stadium were crowded 
Friday night, not because it is new, but because of 
the little boy, who was one of us, and who brought 
the sheep in safely at the last.” 


WHAT I EXPECT OF MY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 


1. Intelligent enough to talk about sex problems 
objectively. 

2. Tactful enough to referee disputes fairly. 

3. Altruistic enough to want to do some social 
service. 

4. Trained enough in psychology to counsel 
young people. 

5. Professional enough to serve his fellow work- 
ers in their improvement. 

6. Kind enough to win young folks to his 
leadership. 
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8. Doctor enough to heal the heartbreaks and 
soul injuries common to a big school. 

9. Cultured enough to be a model in taste and 
language. 

10. Creative enough to be able to put art into 
physical education activities and to appreciate 
originality in others. 

11. Vision enough to tolerate the antics of young 
folk and to make the most of them. 

12. Big enough to overflow into the lives of 
other teachers in the school to keep them balanced 
and encouraged. 

13. Funny enough to be the clown of the 
organization if no one else turns up. 

14. Wholesome enough to set the mental health 
climate of the school. . 

15. Religious enough to be secure, clean, opti- 
mistic, and courageous. 

16. Skillful enough to provide practices in 
wholesome, constructive group living. 

17. Moral enough to be a part in the develop- 
ment of conscience. 

18. Adaptable enough to make a physical edu- 
cation health program in spite of weather, inter- 
ferences, and lack of equipment. 

19. Young enough to catch new ideas. 

—Emil Nyman, Principal, Lafayette School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in the 
WIAA Bulletin 
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THE COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Wesley M. Staton 


HE FIFTY-SIXTH annual convention of the 

College Physical Education Association was 
held at the Hotel New Yorker in New York City 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1952. 


The pre-convention program included a Sunday 
afternoon meeting on Accreditation and an evening 
meeting of the College Touch Football Rules Com- 
mittee. The meeting on Accreditation was chaired 
by Dr. William F. Meredith of the University of 
Pennsylvania with Dr. Carl L. Nordly of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota serving as discussion leader. 
Dr. Edward Pomeroy represented the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education at 
the meeting and presented the views of that organi- 
zation with respect to its visitation program. 


It was announced that schedules for evaluation 
of professional preparation in health education, 
physical education, and recreation are now avail- 
able.* . 


It was pointed out that these schedules are best 
used in combination with, and supplementary to, 
the AACTE Schedules for Standards I to VII which 
may be secured from the AACTE headquarters, 11 
Elm Street, Oneonta, New York. 

Dr. Carl Nordly indicated the necessity for care- 
ful pre-planning prior to the evaluative visitation. 
He further pointed out that “the intervisitation pro- 
gram of the AACTE results in mutual benefit to 
the colleges which are visited and those represented 
by the visitors. It is mot for the purpose of 
accreditation.” 

Dr. Meredith reported that he is developing a 
list of professional people, representing every area 
of the nation, who are qualified and willing to serve 
in the intervisitation program. This file of visitors 
will be referred to when requests are made by the 
AACTE or by individual institutions for evaluative 
visitation in any of the three professional areas. 

The College Touch Football Rules Committee 
held a brief pre-convention meeting Sunday even- 
ing, December 28th, under the chairmanship of 
A. H. Rhoads of Ohio University. 


The Opening General Session 
The opening general session of the Association 
began at 9:00 A.M., Monday, December 29th, with 
the president’s address by Dr. Fred J. Holter of 
West Virginia University. The president summar- 
ized Association activities and progress during the 
past year and made special reference to the con- 


* These schedules may be purchased at fifty cents each 
or in combination for one dollar from the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


tinuing work on academic credit for physical edu- 
cation, the effort toward closer cooperation between 
men’s and women’s physical education as well as 
between the College Physical Education Association 
and the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and the development of 
new codes for operation of the Association. 
Skill—Learning 

Keynoting the convention was the opening gen- 
eral session address, “Is There A Skill-Learning 
Decade?”, by Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York Uni- 
versity. With his typical eloquence and deep sin- 
cerity Dr. Nash presented a convincing brief for 
the recognition of the high values of motor learning. 
Speaking to the point that skill is of basic impor- 
tance in the lives of people, Dr. Nash deplored the 
tendency in certain quarters of modern society to 
cling to the outmoded concept of scholasticism and 
to accept and affirm the untenable thesis of transfer 
of training. He viewed rather dimly the fact that 
the skill areas of education were losing ground to 
the academic areas and to the tendency to stress 
the memory concept of education. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Nash reminded his capacity audience, the day 
will come when skills will once again attain the 
high position they held in Grecian times. 

Commenting on a significant factor in our so- 
ciety, Dr. Nash stated that of the almost 63 million 
workers in the nation, only about five million may 
be classed as “white collar” or professional people. 
Thus, the trend for the vast majority of wage 
earners is toward shorter hours, more leisure time, 
larger families, and, as a consequence, increased 
responsibility in the home. That such responsi- 
bility was not today being universally fulfilled is 
evident in the continuing rise of juvenile delinquency 
throughout the nation in general and in the larger 
cities in particular. 

Dr. Nash went on to say that man’s brain is 
essentially the result of the impetus which has 
come from the movements of the hands. He cited 
the work of Bradley at the University of California 
which indicated that man’s brain was “kicked by a 
hostile environment” and moved into activity and 
improved efficiency through repeated use. Even 
today most of us never approach our true psycho- 
physical capacities. As the speaker put it, “you cas 
learn but you don’t!” Interest is the key to 
effective learning. Studies have shown rather clearly 
that most deep interests have their origins quite 
early in life. Accordingly, greater emphasis must 
be placed upon the learning of skills during the 
school years since it is here that the direction and 
values of a lifetime may be established. 





Thus, the provocative inquiry relating to the 
existence of a “skill learning decade” was answered: 
there is a period during which skills may best be 
learned and this era coincides generally with the 
early school years. Dr. Nash concluded his succinct 
and forceful remarks by citing five reasons why 
skill learning is highly important in modern demo- 
cratic living. First, through the learning and prac- 
tice of skills one makes himself. Second, the de- 
velopment of skills enables the individual to achieve 
and to belong. Third, skills contribute to the ful- 
filment of emotional needs. Fourth, the problems 
besetting minority groups are often magnified by 
the lack of a feeling of belonging. Fifth, certain 
aspects of technological progress are removing the 
need and the incentive for human activity and skill. 
Television today claims a significant amount of the 
waking hours of many children with the result that 
often a surfeit of vicarious experience supplants 
the natural motor learning activities so necessary 
to optimal development. 


Intramurals 

The remainder of Monday morning, from 10:45 
A.M. until 12:15 P.M., was devoted to the meeting 
of the Intramural Sports Section under the chair- 
manship of W. W. Scheerer of Wofford College. 

Dr. B. E. Phillips of the Special Service Division, 
Veteran’s Administration, Washington, D. C., spoke 
on the “Intramural Contribution to the Rehabilita- 
tion Program in the Veteran’s Program.” 

“Improvement in Instruction in Physical Educa- 
tion: A Professional Responsibility” was discussed 
by H. N. Neilson of Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia. 

Mr. H. Spurgeon Cherry of the University of 
Florida completed the Monday meeting of the 
Intramural Sports Section with the presentation of 
a paper on “Financing Intramurals.” 


Teacher Education 


This section met from 2:00 to 3:30 Monday 
afternoon with E. B. Smith of the University of 
Georgia presiding as Chairman. 

Chester L. Palmer of the University of Washing- 
ton discussed “Vocational Aspects of Physical Edu- 
cation”’. 

Dr. Vernon S. Sprague of the University of Ore- 
gon reported on “Teacher Education Standards in 
Physical Education as Developed by the Oregon 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation.” 

Dr. William F. Meredith of the University of 
Pennsylvania then presented the “Report of the 
CPEA Representative on the Committee for the 
Improvement of Professional Preparation in Health 
Education, Physical Education and Recreation.” 

A “Summary of the Pre-Convention Meeting on 
Accreditation” was presented by Dr. Lewis A. Hess 


of Ohio State University. Theodore Kohler of Mis- 
sissippi Southern College acted as summarizer for 
the Teacher Education Section meeting. 


Business Meeting 

The annual business meeting of the Association 
was held from 3:45 to 5:30 P.M. Monday with 
Dr. Fred J. Holter, West Virginia University, pre- 
siding. 

Dr. Richard E. Jamerson of the University of 
North Carolina reported as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association. 


Standing Committees 


Reports of Standing Committees of the CPEA 
were then presented. The Committees and their 
chairmen were as follows: Construction and Equip- 
ment, Dr. Don Cash Seaton, University of Ken- 
tucky; Curriculum Research, W. Ralph LaPorte, 
University of Southern California; Employment 
Status of College Physical Education Personnel, 
Dr. S. C. Staley, University of Illinois; Film Proj- 
ect, Theodore P. Bank, Athletic Institute; For- 
eign Relations, Dr. W. F. Mitchell, Ontario (Can- 
ada) Agricultural College; Intramural Sports, W. 
W. Sheerer, Wofford College; Membership, Dr. 
Lloyd H. Lux, Bates College; Necrology, George 
L. Rider, Miami (Ohio) University; Problems of 
College Physical Education, Dr. Leonard A. Larson, 
New York University; Required Service Program, 
Herman W. Schnell, University of Florida; Teach- 
er Education, Dr. William F. Meredith, University 
of Pennsylvania; Joint Committee on Physical 
Education and Athletics, Thomas E. McDonough, 
Emory University; Representative to the Council 
of the AAHPER, Dr. Richard E. Jamerson, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Representative to the 
Armed Forces Committee, Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger, 
Springfield College; Resolutions, Marshall S. 
Turner, Johns Hopkins University; and Nomina- 
tions, Dr. J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College. Dr. 
Elmer Mitchell of the University of Michigan was 
elected president of the Association. 


Convention Dinner 


This was held Monday evening at the Hotel New 
Yorker from 7:00 to 10:00 P.M. Drs. Richard E. 
Jamerson, University of North Carolina, and Glen 
W. Howard, Queens College, served as Chairmen 
of Arrangements. Dr. Fred J. Holter of West Vir- 
ginia University presided over the dinner session 
which centered around the topic, “The Place of 
Athletics and Physical Education in Education.” 
Introductory remarks in this vein were made by 
Dr. Houston Peterson of Rutgers University. An 
eminent philosopher and educator, Dr. Peterson 
discussed the possible solutions to the problems in 
college athletics today. Following Dr. Peterson’s 
commentary the discussion was developed further 
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by a panel which included Dr. Henry, Vice- Chan- 
cellor of New York University; Dr. Lewis W. 
Jones, President of Rutgers University; Dr. J. H. 
Nichols of Oberlin College; and Mr. Edward L. 
Bernays of E. L. Bernays, Inc., New York City. 
Mr. Bernays, an authority in the field of public 
relations, stressed the urgency of informing the 
public with regard to the Place of athletics and 
physical education in education and society. He 
emphasized the need to spell out our objectives and 
functions to the public. At the present time this 
definitive type of public relations is not being 
carried out in practice. All agreed that much of the 
spontaneity and fun was gone from college athletics. 


Mr. A. E. Lumley of Amherst College served as 
moderator for the stimulating group discussion 
which continued informally for an hour or more 
after formal adjournment. 


The Problems Section 


This group convened at 9:30 A.M. Tuesday 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Leonard A. Larson 
of New York University. The section program in- 
cluded two parts; Part I, Reports of Outstanding 
Research, and Part II, A Review of Studies by 
Committee Members. 

Researches reported in Part I were: “The Use of 
the Mooney Problem Checklist in a Health and 
Physical Education Program” by Dr. Bruce L. Ben- 
nett of the Ohio State University; “A Study of the 
Swimming Requirement in Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the United States” by Dr. Glen E. Galligan 
of the Washington State College; ‘The Contribu- 
tions of Joseph Lee to the Recreation and Other 
Social Movements in the United States” by Dr. 
Allen V. Sapora, University of Illinois. “The 
Status of Liability for School Physical Education 
Accidents and its Relationship to the Health Pro- 
gram” by Drs. Nelson Walke and Nathan Doscher 
of Brooklyn College; and “The Influence of Cer- 
tain Factors of Housing on the Incidence of Oto- 
laryngologic Conditions Among College Students” 
by Dr. Wesley M. Staton of the University of 
Florida. 

The reviews of pertinent research in the various 
areas included the following: Interpretations and 
Objectives, Dr. David K. Brace, University of 
Texas; Measurement and Evaluation, Dr. Harri- 
son Clarke, Springfield College; Program in Physi- 
cal Education and Hygiene, Thomas E. McDon- 
ough, Emory University; Program in Athletics, Dr. 
Louis F. Keller, University of Minnesota; Admin- 
istration: Organization and Staff, Dr. Wynn Fred- 
ericks, University of Southern California; Admin- 
istration: Insurance and Legal, Dr. A. S. Daniels, 
Ohio State University; Administration: Facilities, 
Equipment and Supplies, Dr. R. W. Webster, Mich- 
igan State College; Leadership, Dr. Ben W. Miller, 


University of California at Los Angeles; History * 
and Trends, Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania “ 
State College; Profession: Professional Education 
and Public Relations, Dr. William F. Meredith, 
University of Pennsylvania; Learning and Condi- 
tioning, Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus, George Williams 
College. 

Following this, the Progress Report of the Per- 
sonnel Status Committee was made by Dr. S. C. 
Staley, University of Illinois Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The Foreign Relations Committee held its meet- 
ing from 11:15 to 12:15 Tuesday morning under 
the Chairmanship of W. F. Mitchell, Ontario (Can- 
ada) Agricultural College. 

Dr. David Furman showed color slides and com- 
mented on the “Physical Education Program and 
Facilities of the University of Puerto Rico.” Mr. 
Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, dis- 
cussed the “Havalanta Games” and their contribu- 
tion to inter-American understanding and good will. 


Service Program 


The Required Service Program discussion began 
at 1:45 P.M. Tuesday with Herman W. Schnell of 
the University of Florida acting as Chairman. The 
panel discussion centered around “Current Prac- 
tices and Trends in the Required Service Program.” 
Panel members included Dr. Richard E. Jamerson, 
University of North Carolina, Dr. Raymond Sny- 
der, University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Herman Secrist of Texas A & M. 


Intramurals 


The Intramural Sports Section met under the 
Chairmanship of W. W. Scheerer of Wofford Col- 
lege and featured three reports dealing with per- 
tinent phases of the intramural program. The 
papers presented included: “Legal Liability in Intra- 
murals” by Howard Leibee, University of Michi- 
gan; “Survey Methods for Revision of the Intra- 
mural Handbook” by A. H. Rhoades, Ohio Univer- 
sity; and the “Report of College Touch Football 
Rules,” also by A. H. Rhoades. 


Curriculum Research 


The Curriculum Research Section meeting was 
chaired by Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter of Indiana 
University. The discussion dealt with the “Evalua- 
tion of the Curriculum Committee’s Responsibil- 
ities.” 

Dr. Karl Bookwalter also reported on the Na- 
tional LaPorte Survey of Secondary Schools which 
is currently in progress. 

NOTE: All papers and summaries of each meeting 
will appear in the Proceedings of the College Physical 
Education Association, published in June 1953. Copies 


may be purchased from R. E. Jamerson, University of 
North Carolina. 





The Sportsmanship Myth 


Richard 


OES athletic competition aid in the forming, 

in youth, of ideals of sportmanship and fair 
play? Do competitive athletes actually build sports- 
manship? Is it possible that interscholastics do 
more harm than good in this field? 

All of these questions can be answered either yes 
or no. Coaches will answer one way; teachers of 
physical education may answer another; referees 
and officials may give either answer; as may spec- 
tators and participants. But no matter who. answers 
the questions, the answers depend upon some con- 
crete definition of the term sportsmanship. 


What Is Sportsmanship? 


Definitions given in literature and in school 
courses range all the way from “Obeying the rules 
of the game”, to “Acting at all times as you would 
act in your own home.” Neither of these definitions 
is completely adequate because of one overlooked, 
yet obvious, fact; sportsmanship is not a set of 
rules, it is a code of living. It includes not only 
play and athletics, but business, home life, social 
relations, and all the other myriad activities which 
make up our lives, and it manifests itself differently 
in each place. Sportsmanship, or its lack, is as 
much a part of life as food or its lack; with it we 
flourish, without it we degenerate. 

Do competitive athletics contribute to forming 
of a desirable, consistent, and acceptable code of 
living, applicable to all phases of life? If so, then 
interscholastics have an important raison d’etre, 
aside from the obvious justifications concerning 
physical fitness, social benefits, and health. 

If not, then one of our most prized and lauded 
reasons for including interscholastic athletics in our 
programs must be discarded, and rightly so, for if 
we make false claims we are apt to be judged by 
them, and it is obvious that this can be dangerous, 
especially to a profession which is forced to be on 
the defensive most of the time anyway. 

Another question, equally important and equally 
thought provoking, is this: if interscholastics do 
not actively contribute to the building of sports- 
manship do they actually deter the growth of this 
desired quality? If the answer here is yes, then no 
matter how valuable competitives are in other 
respects, it is they that must be discarded. By 
destroying the capacity for fair play and decency, 
which is what sportsmanship means, competitives 
would be tearing at the roots of society and deter- 
ting the normal and healthy growth of the partici- 
pants in those competitives. . 

First let us examine some cases purely within 
the area of athletics, to see if there is any contribu- 
tion made by competitives to the forming of a 
desirable, consistent, and acceptable code of living, 


Calisch 


within the phase of life which we are most inter- 
ested in, namely athletics themselves. In other 
words, does participation in one phase of athletics 
build up good sports.-anship in other phases? 


Some Examples 


This author has recently had the opportunity to 
observe high school physical education classes for 
a period of six weeks. The school observed was 
known for its fine football team, and its reputation 
as an athletic power was well established. The 
coaches were men respected in their field, and 
popular with students and parents alike. The school 
athletic plant was completely adequate. 

Physical education classes in this school were 
built almost entirely around competition, a situa- 
tion which gives rise to many instances in which 
sportsmanship, or lack of it, could be easily ob- 
served. Varsity athletes, whose training was such 
as to render them conscious of sportsmanship and 
its accompanying behavior patterns, were excused 
from physical education during the season of their 
sports. The following instances all occurred within 
three weeks of the return of the football players to 
gym classes. 

In a round robin basketball game, the captain of one 
squad was sent from the game for unsportsmanship like 
conduct. His action during the game was observed by the 
referee to be deliberately unfair. His deliberate fouls 
were penalized by the awarding of the customary two free 
shots, but the boy was left in the game until, after his 
fourth personal foul, he lost his temper and threw the 
ball at the referee in anger. This boy was an all-league 
quarterback on the league championship football team. 

A freshman basketball player was beaten up by three 
senior football players, for allegedly bothering the girl 
friend of one of them. Upon examination the story turned 
out to be false. The girl stated the freshman had doné 
nothing. No other reason could be found for the incident. 

In an activity class one boy, a non-athlete, was kept 
from playing in tourney competition by his squad captain, 
a football team member, for several days. The boy finally 
reported the action to his teacher in spite of the pressure 
exerted by the team captain and his friends. 


Little Carry-over 


Although these examples are merely isolated 
cases, and in no way conclusive proof of anything, 
they will probably be familiar to most teachers of 
physical education, and for that reason may be 
indicative of the fact that there is probably little 
transfer of sportmanship from one athletic situation 
to another. 

If a boy is a good sport in football will he be a 
good sport in basketball? Many factors must be 
considered in answering this question: home train- 
ing, the type of coach in each sport, the boy’s 
ability, etc. No answer can be given based alone 
on the fact that the boy is a good sport in football. 
It is these other factors which cause or prevent 
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carry over, the actual competitive sport has little 
or nothing to do with the transfer. 

A boy taught to perform on the piano cannot, 
because of this training, operate a typewriter, al- 
though the skills are somewhat similar; similarly 
a boy who has been taught the elements of sports- 
manship on the basketball floor, will not auto- 
matically be a sportsman on the tennis court. A 
boy may come under the influence of the finest 
coach in the land, he may learn sportsmanship 
along with his fundamentals, but if he goes, after 
practice, to a home where the golden rule is un- 
known, the coaches’ work is all for nothing, because 
of the overwhelming influence of the home environ- 
ment. 


The home, the school, the playground each have 
a separate kind of behavior code, a distinct pattern 
of sportsmanship which is consistent within its own 
area. These patterns have some similar elements, 
yes, but they are not identical, and it is probably 
wise to say that little if any transfer is possible 
from one phase of life to another if these phases 
are not almost identical. However, it is probably 
safe to say that a general attitude may be trans- 
ferred from one activity to another, making a cer- 
tain boy “sportsmanship prone” or not “sports- 
manship prone”. 

A businessman does not treat his employees as 
he treats his family, and no one expects him to do 
so. A basketball player, similarly should not be 
expected to act the same at home as he does on 
the court, but he is expected to do so. Why? 
Because of the popular sportsmanship myth which 
states that athletes are automatically good sports. 
This myth was conceived, born, nurtured, raised, 
and is being perpetuated by those who should be 
its worst enemies, the physical educators. How 
often do we see lists of objectives for programs in 
which “development of sportsmanship” is listed. 
This is humbug. Athletics develop not sporisman- 
ship but football sportsmanship or basketball 
sportsmanship; not fair play, but fair play in 
wrestling or fair play in soccer; not honesty, but 
honesty in golf or honesty in tennis. Sportsmanship 
must be learned in specifics. 

Again let us examine the key question. 

Do competitive athletics contribute to the form- 
ing of a desirable, consistent, and acceptable code 
of living, applicable to all phases of life? 

Applicable to all phases of life? Definitely not; 
unless the phases are, as has been said, identical 
or unless one has such an overwhelming influence 
that it rules the behavior of the boy, i.e., the home. 
For instance, there is little transfer of behavior 
patterns from the basketball floor to the home, or 
to the automobile. Yet, there is transfer from the 
home to the basketball floor because of the obvious, 
yet too often over looked fact that the boy has 


spent a long fourteen years at home before he puts 
on his gym shoes and plays basketball. 

So powerful is the influence that a boy from a 
sportsmanlike home will carry over an attitude 
which will make him apt to behave as he does at 
home. The same-is true of a boy from a home 
where fair play is unknown. And if we examine 
the situation we find that the automobile is looked 
upon by most boys as a special thing, outside and 
beyond his ordinary like (probably because his 
parents treat it as such when he asks for it for an 
evening), and he treats it that way, relating it in no 
manner to things he has learned outside of the car. 

So, let us say that there is little if any justifica- 
tion for the claim that a boy engaged in com- 
petitive athletics is receiving anything in the way of 
sportsmanship education that the non-athlete is not 
receiving except where that education refers specifi- 
cally and exactly to the phase of athletics under 
perusal, i.e., football, basketball and so on. 

Do competitive athletics contribute to the form- 
ing of a desirable, consistent and acceptable code 
of living, applicable to all phases of life? 

Acceptable? This is a word which means many 
things; what is perfectly acceptable in Maine, may 
be heartily despised in Alabama. In order for a 
thing, be it idea, concept, plan, or philosophy, to 
be acceptable it must be consistent with social 
dogma. Yet, in order for it to be desirable, (an- 
other of the definition words), it, the concept, idea, 
or philosophy, often must transcend currently § 
accepted social dogma. Many times what is ac- 
cepted is not desirable and vise versa. 

So it is with sportsmanship. In some areas it is 
not considered acceptable that all races participate 
in athletics together; yet this is certainly not a 
desirable situation as it exists. In spite of all the 
claims about competitives developing sportsman- 
ship, we may have a situation within the frame- 
work of those very competitives which is acceptable 
to those who live with it, yet which is certainly not 
desirable. 

Once more we can discard a phrase from the 
definition. Acceptable and desirable are both to be 
put aside because many times they cannot exist 
together, and often a boy will learn in competitive 
athletics behavior patterns which are desirable, but 
will be forced to lay them aside to conform to ac- 
cepted standards. We have only the word consist- 
ent left. 

Is the type of sportsmanship taught by competi- 
tive athletics consistent? Probably the answer is 
yes, but yes only within the phase of athletics in 
which it is taught. A boy who learns the why and 
wherefore of the no-clipping rule in football will 
not resort to clipping in a game. But that definitely 
does not imply that he will be a more sportsmanlike 
automobile driver, or will be a more cooperative 
citizen. 
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All learning is consistent within its own scope, 
but very little will carry over consistently, always 
the same, into other fields. Sportsmanship, as it is 
taught through the medium of athletics, has a very 
limited type of carry over. There can be no justi- 
fication for any claim that competitives make better 
citizens, build greater sportsmen, or form finer 
people; what they do is to make better athletic 
sportsmen, build greater athletes and form finer 
people only as those people can be made finer in 
their actual participation in the athletics. 

What we are doing by fostering the claim that 
athletics build sportsmanship is driving another 
“nail” into the “coffin” of athletics. The lay public 
has come to believe our myth, and expects all 
people who have engaged in athletics to be perfect 
sportsmen at all times. This is ridiculous; yet, 


Who’s Who in Health, 





when the myth falls apart who takes the blame? 
Physical educators do; sports do; coaches do. 

When people see and hear of athletes who do not 
act as the myth states they should, they cannot, 
believing it as they do, blame the myth.- They 
blame the sports or the teacher. The perpetuation 
of this fabulous myth may hurt and perhaps event- 
ually kill these sports. 

Let us therefore quickly cast aside this false ob- 
jective and baseless claim before we are stuck with 
it. By asking people to believe it we are asking 
them to judge athletics and athletes on a criterion 
which has not only no basis in fact, but which is a 
lie from start to finish. 

There are enough valid criticisms of our field at 
present; let us not incur another which, though 
invalid, may be more powerful than the others. Let 
us kill the sportsmanship myth. 


Physical Education and 


Recreation 
K. W. Bookwalter 


The King is dead! Long live the King! “Who’s 
Who in Phi Epsilon Kappa” has been a feature in 
the PHYSICAL EDUCATOR for several years. 
The purpose was to acquaint the profession with 
leaders of national prominence in these fields and 
to give them recognition in a small way for their 
many contributions. To have been included in the 
past, one must have been first a member of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa. This automatically limited the 
selections to members of the fraternity, and to men. 
It is felt, however, that the slogan of the PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATOR, “A Magazine for the Profes- 
sion,” would be better served if fraternity member- 
ship were not considered, so that all celebrities, 
both men and women in these fields, might eventu- 
ally be honored and thus become better known 
to us. 

It has never been the intention to rate or rank 
the receivers of “Who’s Who” accolade. Those 
who follow are by no means less noteworthy than 
those who have preceded. There are, however, defi- 
nite criteria set up for earning this distinction, and 
each must meet a minimal number of these. No 
criterion is exclusive, if missing, however. 

Among the objective bases for selection are: 

National office in some professional association, 
district office in such associations, professional 
contributions to the literature, authorship of 
books, membership in the several academies and 
honor societies, international honors, Anderson, 

Gulick, or similar awards, editorship of profes- 

sional magazines or for reputable book com- 

panies, recognition in the various “Who’s Who,” 
attainment of departmental chairmanships or 


deanships, large city or state directorships, at- 

tainment of the doctoral degree, and years of 

service. 

We hope you will make it a regular practice to 
study this section at the back of each issue, and 
that this will not only furnish inspiration, but will 
also help us all to grow in professional wisdom and 
stature. 


HEALTH EDUCATOR OR ACTIVITIES 
INSTRUCTOR? 


Are physical educators really health educators? 
In an editorial in the Journal of School Health, 
October, 1951, some physical educators are taken 
to task for an apparent lack of any real under- 
standing of health education. 

Perhaps, implies this editorial, many physical 
education teachers are not educators at all, but are 
merely instructors, interested almost entirely in 
physical activities rather than the total health 
problems of the school child. Does this offer a 
challenge to physical education? 

How adequate and effective is health teaching? 
If not adequate and effective, is there any solution 
to the many situations in Pennsylvania where one 
person coaches two or three sports, teaches all the 
physical education, teaches one or two other sub- 
jects, directs or supervises the intramurals, and 
then “also” has classes of pupils meeting once a 
week for health instruction? Perhaps it is fair to 
surmise that a great many health needs are not 
being met by this kind of health education. 


—ARTHUR L. Harnett, Jr., Pennsylvania AHPER 
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Education For Family Living 
OUR CHALLENGE 
Arthur J. Baker 


RECENT ISSUE of Better Homes and 
Gardens‘ carried an article which asked a 
question. This question, close to the hearts of 
teachers, may be simplified to read—“By what 
right do our schools teach, ‘Family Living’ courses?” 


What is education, anyway? 


“Knowledge”, as Webster said in one of his burning 
orations, “does not comprise all which is contained in 
the large term ‘education’. The feelings are to be dis- 
ciplined; the passions are to be restrained; true and 
worthy motives are to be inspired; a profound religious 
feeling is to be instilled and pure morality inculcated 
under all circumstances. All this is comprised in 
education.” 

Webster, in this dynamic definition, has aptly 
described the characteristics necessary for a happy 
home life. Fundamental principles of morality are 
clearly outlined for us. It springs back to a knowl- 
edge of what is “right” and what is “wrong”, of 
what is “good” and what is “bad”. It is the au- 
thor’s sincere and humble opinion that these prin- 
ciples can be taught—thus building a basis for 
moral action. 

Can anyone honestly be against these principles? 
Or against their being taught? 

For many years we teachers of “Family Living” 
courses have been ready. We had long realized that 
the human equation is as vital to life as the mathe- 
matical equation. 

During all these years, adolescents were coming 
in to us in great throngs—young, happy, a bit shy, 
and very expectant. Did we have a right to build 
for them the ideals that they expected? No, it 
really is a God-given privilege! 

We were ready, yes—but still nothing was done. 
To be utterly honest, we were afraid. Afraid of 
what? That you; our colleagues, and the parents 
of our pupils would frown upon such teaching in 
our public schools. It was much like the two Greeks 
who argued long about the age of a certain horse, 
until the philosopher suggested they stop arguing 
and count teeth. We counted teeth! 

Here at Crystal Lake, Illinois we took action. A 
six weeks unit on education for “Family Living” 
was placed in the elective Biology course. A ques- 
tionnaire was then submitted to the parents of 
these pupils. This was done on two successive 
years. The pupils were urged to talk about this 


1 Ruth Hawthorne Fay, “I'll Take Care of Teaching 
Sex!” Better Homes and Gardens, October 1950, 29:2, 
Page 6. 


unit with their parents. Parents were invited in to 
see what was going on. They came. Now they 
know what it is about. “Family Living” is not just 
an empty phrase. Now they can answer a question- 
naire with sense. And they did. 

This is what they told us: Ninety two and eight- 
tenths percent of these parents were of the opinion 
that such a course would meet a real existing need 
in our secondary schools. As great a percentage 
assured us that they would urge their children to 
take such a course. 

One mother placed a foot-note on her question- 
naire. It read, “I’m glad to know that our school 
is so modern and progressive as to anticipate offer- 
ing a course in ‘Family Living’. This seems to be 
the ideal way to answer many needs.” And she 
signed it, “Sincerely and gratefully”. Another 
mother told us, “I feel that it is too bad that every 
boy and girl cannot take this course of study.’”’ The 
few that were not in favor just did not care. No 
one objected. 

But that was not enough What did the pupils 
think? Overwhelmingly, pupils in our school ad- 
mitted to us that the job for preparation for 
“Family Living” was not done in the home. Nor 
was it done in the church. Overwhelmingly, they 
showed a ready eagerness to enroll in such a course 
if offered, even though it had to be taken in addi- 
tion to their other class work. 

But is our town typical? Surely it is. One can 
stroll through it and know that it is. We’ll find a 
group of adolescents in the drug store partaking of 
sodas, and solving life’s problems via the “Bull 
Session” technique. One can cross the street and 
receive a hearty, “Hi, Art” from the grocer. One 
can stroll down that side and point out many of 
the homely little things that characterize America’s 
Typical Town. Yes—our town is typical—and we 
are ready for education for “Family Living”. 

Does education for “Family Living” belong in 
the home? We that teach it scream “Yes” to all 
within our hearing. But let’s face it. So few 
parents do the job. They are always just “too 
busy”. 

It is the author’s sincere desire and honest hope 
that the need for education for “Family Living” 
will be with us for just one short generation. Our 
sons and daughters are being trained for the task. 
Most of us have not been in the past. 

In the meantime, don’t worry! You see, those of 
us who teach “Family Living” know full well that 
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while dealing with children, we are dealing with 
soul stuff. 

Victor Hugo, the renowned French poet, made 
this poignant statement, which seems to sum up the 
problem of living in this modern world: 

“The human mind has greater need of the ideal than of 
the real. It is by the real that we exist ... it is by 
the ideal that we live . . . Animals exist; man lives.” 

Hugo has pointed out a path leading to a fuller, 
more fundamental family life. Dare our schools 
neglect this challenge? 
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SOME CHUCKLES 


Today’s progressive American is one who wears 
last year’s suit, drives this year’s car, and lives on 
next year’s salary. Note: Is that funny? 


It’s remarkable that there is so much trouble left 
in the world when so many people are looking for it. 


WRONG ODDS 


Americans spend 20 billion dollars a year on 
gambling, five billion on public education. Isn’t this 
gambling with the future of the nation’s youth? 


—Christian Science Monitor 


THE MIND AT WORK 


Having no money left at the end of the month 
isn’t as bad as having too much month left at the 
end of the money. 


—Washington Tax Journal 
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From the Time They Enter School... 
Howard V. Meredith 


HE TITLE of this article is taken from a 1950 

JOURNAL editorial by Champlin.! The para- 
graph in which it was used reads: “For years we 
have been giving lip service to a progressive well- 
rounded program to meet the needs of children 
from the time they enter school until graduation. 
Yet, with some few exceptions, we find a large pro- 
portion of our elementary-school pupils going with- 
out any planned program.” 

Note the words with which Champlin’s passage 
begins, “For years ... ” Actually, he would not 
have exaggerated had he begun with the more force- 
ful phrase, ‘For fully half a century ...” In an 
address made in 1900, Hastings? declared: “Every 
state ought to be thoroughly organized for the 
promotion of an adequate interest in the physique 
of its student population from the kindergarten to 
the university ... It is even more important that 
careful physical examinations, prescription of exer- 
cise, and regular training should be employed for 
children than for university men and women.” 


A Need 

Let us return to 1950 and quote another passage 
from Champlin’s editorial. To wit: “Most educa- 
tors and administrators recognize the need for an 
‘activity’ program in the lower grades. Many of 
them, however, fail to recognize that physical edu- 
cation is more than an activity or play period... . 
it is a job for specially trained physical-education 
teachers who have an understanding of and a love 
for children, as well as the technical training neces- 
sary for teaching.” 

Particular attention is called to the phrases “the 
lower grades . . . a job for specially trained . . . an 
understanding of and love for children . . . techni- 
cal training necessary.” Here, again, Champlin is 
not urging upon the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation the 
adoption of a new concept or an addition to its 
objectives—he is carrying, with contemporary vigor, 
a professional torch that has been relayed across 
several decades. 


A Program 
Writing as long ago as 1908, Gerrish® discussed 
“some practical problems” relating to the physical 
education program “in the first five grades.” Ger- 
rish’s article is of far more than historical interest. 
Explicitly or by implication it champions the fol- 
lowing persistent truths: 


1 Ellis H. Champlin. Let’s Take First Things First. 
THE JOURNAL, AAHPER, 1950, 21:9 (November), 


p. 20. 

2W. W. Hastings. The Propaganda of Physical Edu- 
cation throughout a State. American Physical Education 
Review, 1901, 6, p. 273. 


1. The development of competent personnel at the 
elementary school level is of basic professional impor- 
tance: “The kind and quality of teaching that we use in 
the elementary grades form the kernal of our future 
work.” 

2. “Physical education” should be concerned with 
helping children “grow in physical and mental health and 
strength . . . beginning with the first grade.” 

3. Professional preparation for teaching physical edu- 
cation in elementary schools should include (a) an under- 
standing of “the growth and development of the child” 
and (b) a sound knowledge of what constitutes “appro- 
priate physical activity” at progressive developmental 
levels. 

4. Teachers of physical education in elementary schools 
should attain the perspective that on them rests the 
responsibility of forging the educational link between 
(a) the ready energy of young children (“Every healthy 
child comes to us unconsciously demanding an oppor- 
tunity. to use his legs, arms and body in active exercise 
and vigorous play.”) and (b) the ever enlarging fund 
of experimental findings on how this energy is most 
constructively directed in different individuals and in the 
same individual at successive ages (“The value of theo- 
retical studies and research work’ cannot be overestimated, 
forming, as they do, the basis for progress in practical 
teaching.”’). 

This unity of thought across the years is ex- 
pressed in the writings of others. In 1896 ata 
meeting of the Detroit Physical Education Society, 
Manton‘ read a paper urging the profession to 
concern itself with “the guidance of physical devel- 
opment” founded upon “proper understanding of 
the child . . . with special reference to its develop- 
ment, and the relation of exercise to normal 
growth.” Jones,5 writing on the 1951 Elementary 
Physical Education Conference at Washington, 
called similarly on the profession to develop “a 
planned program of activities based upon what a 
red-blooded girl or boy is like, what he and she can 
do and can not do, what he and she should and 
should not do during the few precious years in the 
elementary school.” 


The Past and the Future 


Looking backward we see that at the elementary 
school level the profession has a long record of 
rather wide divergence between intent and deed. 
For more than half a century it has recognized an 
educational need which falls squarely within its 
sphere of responsibility, but it has been slow and 
sporadic in implementing this need. As a conse- 


3 Charlotte B. Gerrish. Physical Education in the 
Elementary Grades. American Physical Education Re- 
view, 1908, 13, pp. 359-361. 

4.W. P. Manton. The Development of the Young Child 
with Reference to Exercise. American Physical Educa- 
tion Review, 1897, 2, pp. 176-177. 

5 Edwina Jones. Memo to Hopeful Elementary Youth 
pre aaa THE JOURNAL, AAHPER, 22:5 (April), 
951, p 
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quence, the present membership of the profession 
finds itself confronted with what Champlin® has 
termed the self-indictment of too often “selling our 
elementary school children short.” 

Turning to the future, the direction of ‘next steps’ 
stands in clear relief. Visioning talk must be trans- 
formed into accomplished task. Paraphrasing 
Streit,7 we must take resolute and sustained action 
along the lines of (1) placing “greater emphasis 

. on elementary school physical education for 
men as well as women,” (2) constructing well- 
graded physical education curriculum materials 
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“based upon child study,” and (3) developing 
teachers with functional, effective understanding 
both of “physical activities interesting and chal- 
lenging to elementary pupils” and of “effective 
methods” for working with them and guilding their 
growth. Our goal is a wholesome, safe, develop- 
mentally sound physical education program for all 
children “from the time they enter school.” 


6 Ellis H. Champlin, loc. cit. 

7™W. K. Streit. Teacher Education Past, Present, 
Future. THE JOURNAL, AAHPER, 22:2 (Feb.) 1951, 
pp. 40-41. 


Supervised Student Teaching in Physical Education 
W. J. Wittich 


TUDENT teaching, alias practice teaching, cadet 

teaching, intern teaching, apprentice or super- 
vised student teaching, broadly speaking, includes 
observation, participation and actual teaching of 
individuals, groups and classes in as many phases of 
the teaching program as time will permit and the 
ability of the student warrants. However, these 
factors which make up student teaching must be 
thought of as being closely inter-related and not as 
being presented to the student in any given order. 
They become fused and in the end they should con- 
tribute to the student’s total teaching experience. 
Even after the student has taken over a class, or 
classes, for full. teaching, observation may be as- 
signed to him, to the end that such work at this 
point may prove richer and more meaningful. It is 
the actual teaching of a group of individuals under 
the close supervision of a critic or rather a cooperat- 
ing teacher. 

There is a generally accepted nation-wide stand- 
ard of ninety clock hours in general education. This 
should certainly be the minimum standard for 
physical education practice. The standard would 
be much more effective if it were put on a profi- 
ciency rather than on an hourly basis, but this 
meets the administrative difficulties especially the 
difficulty of scheduling since the class time is not 
definitely set. 


Some Guiding Principles of Student Teaching 


In order that student teaching may achieve the 
best results, there are certain principles which 
should be followed in its organization. One of the 
best statements in principles is found in Little’s 
book on Supervised Teaching.1 


“1. Student teaching should be so organized as to provide 
for contacts w:th all important educational activities 
of the teacher—instructional, extra-curricular, ad- 
ministrative, and professional. 

. Student teaching should be so organized as to protect 
the best interest of the pupils to be taught. 

. Student teaching should take place under typical 
school conditions. 

. Adequate supervision and guidance are necessary for 
effective teaching. 


5. All phases of student teaching—observation, partici- 
pation, should be interwoven or integrated. 

6. Student teachers should be gradually inducted into the 
activities of teaching. 

7. The contact of the student with educational problems 
of whatever nature should be long and continuous and 
distributed throughout the entire period of profes- 
sional training. 

. Principles, subject matter and practice should be in- 
tegrated. 

. Responsibilities for supervision of the student teachers 
must center in the training teacher, who should be 
free to call upon other members of the faculty for 
assistance. 

10. Student teachers should be guarded, against pressure 
from extra class activities. 

11. Independent thinking and self-evaluation should be 
emphasized as a part of all training, before, during, 
and after student teaching.” . 

To assume that all the mentioned principles be 
included in any one teacher training situation is to 
say the least an Utopian idea. Philosophy is still 
far ahead of practice. We all know that it is an 
administrative problem to provide a situation which 
embodies all these fine principles, we may as well 
be honest with ourselves and strive toward a situa- 
tion which will fulfill all the details of this wishful 
thinking. 


Some Qualifications of Student Teachers 
A prospective teacher should have: 

1. Intelligence. 

. A well adjusted, well organized personality—we do 
not want neurotic people teaching boys and girls. 

3. A general cultural education equal to the best educated 
people in a community. 

. An understanding of children, how they develop and 
how the educational process influences this develop- 
ment. 

. “Know their stuff’; that is, have a thorough pro- 
fessional background which includes theoretical and 
practical aspects. 

. Skill in the teaching techniques. 

. Above all a genuine desire to become a good teacher 
and to have the willingness which will enable him to 
become a successful teacher. 

. The abilities to measure and evaluate the results of 
teaching. 


How Should Student Teachers be Selected? 
The important question now is how to know the 
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prospective student teacher and his potentialities. 
It is sometimes most difficult to get this information 
about a college student. There are, however, some 
definite sources that offer possibilities in the way 
of securing this information. 

The entrance record upon entering college is 
helpful. This usually includes a statement by the 
principal or the superintendent with reference to 
the student’s fitness to enter a teacher training 
institution. 

Placement and entrance tests given by practically 
all colleges today which reveal to some extent the 
student’s aptitude and achievement. The results of 
these tests may help to understand more about the 
student but should not necessarily result in prej- 
udices. Other tests might be used to determine 
attitudes, diagnose weaknesses, or even predict 
teaching success. Prediction of teaching success is 
difficult. One may easily be fooled. 

Probably one of the most objective but at the 
same time not the most reliable criteria of evaluat- 
ing a student’s readiness to teach is his college 
academic record. A certain minimum weighted 
average in the major field as well as in the whole 
course may be required. One of the best ways to 
really know student teachers is to become friends 
with them, to watch them at work and at play. 

No matter what method is used for getting in- 
formation about student teachers, there should be 
some adequate system of filing it away so that it 
is available to the cooperating teachers at all times. 


What Constitutes Preparation for Supervised 
Student Teaching? 


In answering this all important question it be- 
comes necessary to think in terms of the curriculum 
for prospective teachers of physical education. The 
background for teaching is all important and is the 
framework for successful teaching. 

The first requirement of a teacher is to become 
educated. This assumes, of course, that the teacher 
should have a liberal cultural background and also 
fulfill all the requirements for certification of the 
State Department of Education. This would in- 
clude general core requirements and requirements 
classified under science, education, and professional. 
In this paper, we are only concerned with the 
professional. 

Orientation should come early in the training, 
and should develop a broad concept of the physical 
education program as well as the social and pro- 
fessional demands made upon physical education 
teachers in their relationship with boys and girls, 
the parents, the school staff and members of the 
community. 

The learning of skills and the improvement of 
skills already learned are a must. W. K. Streit of 
Cincinnati says: 

“There is a need for more practical work in the gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, athletic field. Embryo teachers 


need training to improve their own physical skills and 
opportunity to increase their first hand experience with 
a wide variety of physical education activities. Many of 
these activites cannot be learned and retained by reading 
about them. They must be practiced. We learn by doing, 
It might be well to set minimum standards which our 
students must pass before graduation. 


“Specifically, students are short on knowledge of and 
ability to teach conditioning exercises, apparatus, tumb- 
ling and stunts, rhythmics, fundamental steps, and lead- 
up games. There is too much emphasis on interscholastic 
athletics and not enough preparation in intramurals and 
daily class activities.” 3 

One of the most effective guidance techniques in 
teaching skills is demonstration. No other tech- 
niques will make for the respect and admiration of 
the boys and girls better than a polished demon- 
stration by the teacher. 


The activities should be taught not only from 
the standpoint of proficiency but particularly from 
the teaching viewpoint, stressing techniques of 
guidance in the learning cf the skills as well as class 
management and safety measures. In short, the 
student should see relationship between the activity 
taught and the transfer value into future teaching 
situations. The student must have a purpose and 
become transfer conscious. 

Coeducational activities should be stressed in 
teacher training. There is still an iron curtain be- 
tween the men’s and women’s departments in too 
many of our teacher training institutions today. 
There is no reason why men and women should not 
engage in folk dancing, square dancing, recreational 
games, and swimming in mixed groups. We speak 
in terms of the socializing values of our activities, 
but often fail to practice what we preach. Boys 
and men enjoy rhythms as well as do girls and 
women, even though they hesitate to admit the fact. 
Child rhythms with emphasis on music should be 
included for men and women alike. 

Professional courses such as psychology of motor 
learning, principles and methods of physical edu- 
cation with due consideration to sound philosophy 
should certainly be stressed. How can one proceed 
intelligently without an understanding of growth 
and development? Students should become con- 
scious of the growth and development approach to 
learning and teaching. 

One of the greatest shortcomings of beginning 
teachers today is a lack of the understanding of 
anatomical and physiological, psychological, and 
social characteristics of boys and girls at various 
age levels. How it is possible to determine needs 
and adaptation of content in terms of needs with- 
out such understandings? Lack of such background 
often accounts for the silly things being perpetrated 
in the field of teaching and coaching such as basket- 
ball and football for elementary school children, 
and interscholastic competition in football and 
basketball for the intermediate level primarily for 
the edification of the sport loving public. 
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Induction Into Teaching 

The student teacher cannot be thrust all at once 
into student teaching. The student teacher is 
normally a bit afraid of teaching and the manner 
in which he begins will do much to create the right 
kind of attitude toward teaching. Student teaching 
should be a pleasurable experience and not a chore 
to be dreaded. 

In the beginning most attention should be con- 
centrated on studying the child and youth, not only 
as individuals but as small groups and the entire 
group. Emphasis should be placed upon determin- 
ing the child’s social adjustments and responses to 
different stimuli while at play and at work. Stud- 
ents should concentrate upon evaluating the needs 
of youngsters in terms of their physical and social 
adjustments. 

In getting set for teaching the student teacher 
helps plan the work for the pupils. He actually sees 
the cooperating teacher or critic set the stage and 
observes the demonstration lesson. In this way the 
student meets teaching in easy stages, he gets his 
first clear and accurate impressions of teaching, he 
experiences the process of teaching through several 
senses, and begins to understand why the teaching 
is done as it is. 

Through conferences the students help to plan 
the work for a certain term, becoming thoroughly 
conscious of aims and objectives and particularly of 
adaptation of materials to the various age levels. 

Imitation of the demonstration teacher helps the 
student teacher make the teaching skills his own 
and by careful evaluation and discussions after 
demonstration lessons he becomes thoroughly ac- 
quainted with teaching techniques, class manage- 
ment, and above all learns to understand children. 

This demonstration work and observation should 
be conducted in situations approaching real situa- 
tions in the field as nearly as possible, that is, in 
the classroom, in the corridor, in the gymnasium, 
in playrooms, and on the field. Modes of presenta- 
tion should be stressed so that the student will have 
a thorough background of teaching experiences so 
useful in teaching situations in the field. 

This observation of demonstration lessons is 
then followed by occasional participation on the 
part of the student. This again calls for careful 
planning, the preparation of lesson plans, at first 
the more detailed type of plan and gradually with 
additional experience, the more general or brief 
plan. 

The Supervised Student Teaching 

And now follows the actual teaching by the 
student in real school situations. Fortunate indeed, 
is the institution that has available a public school 
system as well as a laboratory or training school. 
In states where the smaller high school still pre- 
dominates, conducting practice teaching in some of 
the small outlying schools is certainly ideal. 
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In the student teaching experience the emphasis 
should be placed upon the learning experiences of 
the child rather than upon the activity to be taught. 
There should be an understanding of individual 
differences in children and youth which are particu- 
larly significant to the learning of physical educa- 
tion activities. Skill should also be developed in 
the use of pupil and student leaders. 

Special attention should be paid to all techniques 
that will make for improvement in learning such as 
guidance, proper use of whole and combination 
methods, the importance of rhythm and the use of 
tests. Student teachers should participate in special 
school programs, extra-curricular activities and 
supervised play; should organize and conduct 
play-days, field days, and demonstrations; in short, 
enter into the whole school life and program. 

Student teachers should develop a concern for 
the health and safety of children and youth. They 
should be able to instill in children and youth the 
desire to apply the learnings in physical education 
activities outside of school. 

There should be careful planning of the work 
with the cooperating teacher as a result of regularly 
scheduled conferences. Self evaluation with refer- 
ence to his own experiences and particularly the 
effectiveness of his instruction in relation to the an- 
ticipated outcomes of the lessons as far as the boys 
and girls are concerned are important. 

A situation in a public school system in which 
the program is planned and conducted by the stud- 
ent teachers, in which the work experienced in their 
training is coordinated, and made functional in 
the practice situation is ideal. Whenever the estab- 
lished program in a practice situation does not 
permit of this coordination, the teaching experience 
may not be functional. This occurs when the stud- 
ent teacher is confronted by a program planned by 
the teacher in service which does not conform with 
the philosophy and methods of presentation con- 
stituting the background training of the student 
teacher. This may lead to confusion on the part of 
the student teacher; it may on the other hand lead 
to adaptability which may overcome confusion 
when the student meets with a similar situation in 
the teaching field. The cooperating teacher in the 
above situation cannot be justified in dictating the 
policies and methods to the teacher in service. 
Sometimes we learn good practices by observing 
poor ones, provided our experiences help us to 
interpret correctly. 


What should be the function of the cooperating 
teacher in physical education? 

The duties of the cooperating teacher are: 

1. To develop in the student teacher an appre- 
ciation of the place of physical education in 
the scheme of general education. 

2. To familiarize the student teacher with the 
policies and traditions within the school, the 
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department of physical education and the 
school system. 

. To acquaint the student teacher with the 
administrative problems of the department 
and its routine duties. 

. To provide observation for the student in 
physical education classes and homeroom as 
well, so that he may have an opportunity to 
study children; also to direct and discuss the 
results of the observation. 

. To direct and assist the student in the prepa- 
ration of plans and to supply the courses and 
materials which should be used for the par- 
ticular groups which the student is to teach. 

. To observe carefully the student teacher’s 
ability to handle the class, to provide criti- 
cism of faulty methods and techniques and 
to present more effective means for improving 
his teaching. 

. To plan for regular organized conference pe- 
riods when a cooperative discussion of depart- 
mental problems, as well as teaching prob- 


lems, may be presented. This, however, does 
not exclude the short conference which may 
be necessary soon after the student has 
taught. 

. To apply the principles of induction intelli- 
gently to the assignments and responsibilities 
given to the student. 

. To employ some objective data for evaluating 
the student teacher and to stimulate him to 
appraise his own teaching. 

An attempt has been made to include only the 
most important items in a student teaching situa- 
tion. A further break-down would be irrelevant 
since lengthy discussions could be written on any 
one of the elements or factors included in outline 
form in the paper. 


1 Harry A. Little “Handbook for Supervisors of Stu- 
dent Teaching,” Nashville, Tennessee: Marshall and 
Bruce Co., 1947, 125 p. 

2Report of the Jackson’s Mill Conference—Chicago: 
Athletic Institute, 1948. 

3 W. K. Streit, Teaching Training of A.A.H.P.E.R— 
22:2 (Feb. 1951) pp. 40-41. 


Coaches: Educators or Entertainment Directors? 
James Baley 


Signi are practices and incidents in sports 
which sometimes lead some of the fans and a 
few coaches to believe that the primary function of 
the coach is to direct sports spectacles aimed at the 
entertainment of the public. Perhaps a broad per- 
spective of current social and economic problems 
and the relation of education and particularly 
physical education to these problems and _ their 
possible contributions to the solution of these 
problems might help us to place our emphasis in 
the most productive area. 


Lack of Cooperation 


Sociologists and leading scientists point out that 
the major problems of our day arise from the in- 
ability of man to get along with man. We are 
making scientific progress at an astonishing rate. 
Since World War II we have harnessed the atom, 
perfected jet propulsion and learned to accept the 
transmission of pictures over miles of distance as 
one of the commonplaces of life. Yet we seem to 
be regressing in our abilities to work cooperatively 
with one another. Instead of using the products of 
our scientific progress to enrich our lives, we are 
using them to eliminate one another. We seem un- 
able to associate our personal welfare with that of 
the group; or that of our own group with that of 
the larger group. As evidence of this failure we 
need only think of the tense world situation, of 
labor-management strife and of the cold-blooded 
attitude of many people engaged in business. 

If men could learn to work together cooper- 


atively toward common objectives they would save 
much energy and in the end all would be far better 
off. To accomplish this objective it would be neces- 
sary that men learn to see themselves as part of a 
larger whole. It would be necessary that they un- 
derstand that their welfare is intimately tied up 
with that of all men. This would also apply to 
interest groups such as labor, management, religious 
groups, nations, and political groups. 

In spite of these evidences of man’s selfishness, 
he does not come to this world at birth with these 
characteristics. At birth he is neither selfish or 
unselfish. He is taught and learns concern over 
his neighbor’s welfare in varying degrees. 


Brotherhood 


To teach men to be completely unselfish is un- 
doubtedly a stupendous task. Who will assume 
the responsibility for this task? It is unlikely that 
men will learn “brotherhood for men” in the jungle 
of the business world with its “cut-throat” com- 
petition and theory of survival of the fittest. It will 
be taught only in an insignificant number of homes 
because the measure of a happy and successful life 
is still (and becoming more so) material wealth. 
Parents want their children to be successful and 
happy and therefore will indoctrinate them in those 
techniques, attitudes, and traits which will bring 
material success. 

The church has been successfully teaching the 
principles of the “brotherhood of man” for many 
years but unfortunately it is not in a position t 
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teach the practice of this art. The school, on the 
other hand, is the laboratory of the child’s life. 
Here the child is in the charge of someone who 
sees him as a member of a group rather than only 
as a separate entity. He is not seen as one to be 
protected as is the case in the parent-child rela- 
tionship. 

We have moved a long way from the seventeenth 
century philosophy of Locke when the objective 
of the teacher was to insure for his pupil his sep- 
arate worldly success and the school’s job was to 
train for vocational and business competence. Al- 
most all educators now agree that one of the prime 
aims of education is to teach the child to live the 
life of the group, to accept responsibility for it, 
and to feel obligated in his social experiences to 
act in a manner which will bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 


Some Solutions 


We have been extolling the character building 
qualities of sports for many years. But sports, in 
and of themselves, are not developers of high char- 
acter and good sportsmanship. Jt is the manner 
in which they are taught which will determine 
whether the athlete will come out of his athletic 
experience a better or poorer sportsman. Sports 
can be used as they were in Nazi Germany to train 
citizens for a totalitarian state or to educate citi- 
zens for a world democracy. Sports can also be 
used to teach boys to evade, to circumvent, or to 
viclate rules when they feel they will not be 
caught, and to accept bribes. 

If we believe in “transfer of training” and “con- 
comitant learnings,” the importance of teaching 
sports in such a manner as to develop high stand- 
ards of moral behavior becomes apparent. As our 
social and economic structure becomes increasingly 
complex and we become increasingly dependent 
upon one another, it becomes more and more im- 
portant that educators devote their attentions to 
these concomitant learnings. If coaches do not re- 
gard themselves as educators but conceive of their 
duty as primarily to direct programs to enter- 
tain the citizenry, the problem does not concern 
them. Few coaches would not feel affronted when 
referred to as entertainment directors; yet many 
teach their sport in a manner which indicates their 
great anxiety to please the fans. 


Some Implications 


It is necessary that the coach of each sport make 
an analysis of his sport to search out opportunities 
for concomitant learnings. A strong desire to do 
this is more important than the techniques used. 
It might be profitable to explore some of the pos- 
sibilities for these types of learnings. 

In swimming meets, a coach might be faced with 
the following situation: A swimmer has swum the 
200 yard backstroke. He is also swimming the 
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440 yard freestyle. When time arrives to swim the 
440 he has not recovered from his exertions in the 
backstroke. He would like to take some false starts 
in order to gain additional time. If the coach re- 
gards himself primarily as an educator and not as 
an entertainment director he should not permit the 
boy to take these false starts but would insist that 
he bring his condition to the level where he would 
not need this rest. 

The writer has seen volleyball games played 
where the motto seemed to be “anything goes.” 
Often the side who could violate the rules most 
frequently rather than the side with superior skill 
was the winner. He has also taught volleyball 
classes and seen and played in games where all 
players called fouls on themselves unfailingly. 
When other players admit to touching the net 
or stepping over the line, it is difficult not to do 
the same. 


In tennis, the person serving the ball cannot see 
whether the served ball lands fair or foul. It is 
traditional in tennis for the receiver to call the 
balls fairly and honestly. In many intercollegiate 
meets linesmen are not used. The person serving 
accepts the decision of his opponent without ques- 
tion. Why could not the same attitude be de- 
veloped in basketball, football, hockey, and other 
sports? The reason is because of the ruggedly in- 
dividualistic attitude of winning at all cost. This 
is no criticism of winning but it is a criticism of 
winning at all costs. The determination to win and 
the effort expended should always be great. But 
isn’t it more satisfying to know you won fairly and 
squarely as a result of superior coaching and con- 
ditioning than it would be through tricks and de- 
vious methods? 


In swimming meets it is customary for each team 
to gather in a circle at the close of the meet and 
then give the opponents a rousing cheer. It is 
a way of expressing their appreciation to the other 
team for making possible an interesting and en- 
joyable afternoon. An opponent is not someone to 
be hated. We don’t hate our opponents in check- 
ers. Yet there are a few coaches who feel their 
boys must be “fighting mad” at the other team 
if they are to win. If a coach regards himself as 
an educator, the use of this psychology would ap- 
pear absurd and even dangerous. Couldn’t coaches 
of other sports make use of this “rousing cheer” 
idea? Why not thank the other team for making 
possible an interesting afternoon? 


As Lacky ! suggested in a recent issue of the 
Physical Educator, why could not teams meet on a 
friendly basis before and after the contest? 


Boys on a squad should be encouraged to help 


1 Dale Lacky, “An Experiment in Better Understand- 
ing,” The Physical Educator, 18:4 (December 1952), p. 
110-111. 
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one another in learning the skills of the sport. 
In gymnastics it is an accepted practice for boys 
to criticize one another’s form, to suggest routines, 
to spot, and to help one another in any way pos- 
sible. Why could not the same attitude be de- 
veloped in all sports? 

The above are only a few examples of techniques 
which might be used. Many more could be offered. 
There are almost as many opportunities for con- 
comitant learnings as there are situations in all 


sports. It is the duty of the coach to search out 
these opportunities. Each coach should study prac- 
tices in sports other than his own to search out 
practices which he could adapt to his own sport and 
thereby provide opportunities for concomitant 
learnings. Coaches and physical educators are for- 
tunate in that they have a superlative educational 
tool in sports. Should sports be used as a means of 
entertaining the public or as an educational tool? 
The answer rests with the coaches. 


The Use of T-Scores 


Benjamin 

N RECENT months two articles have appeared 
in which the authors advocated the general adop- 
tion by physcial educators of certain scoring pro- 
cedures. In the first, Miller! made a case for the 
z-score, recommending its universal adoption on the 
basis of its mathematical soundness and the ease 
with which it can be adapted to various types of dis- 
tributions. In the second article, Montoye ? chal- 
lenged the advisability of using z-scores, indicating 
some very marked limitations, and suggested in- 
stead the more extensive use of percentile rank 
scores. His primary thesis was that percentile 


scores are easily calculated and understood, and 
that if we expect tests to be used extensively, the 
scoring and presentation of results must be ac- 


complished in the simplest possible manner. 

Despite the merits of the two systems advocated, 
there are a number of experienced teachers who 
prefer T-scores to the above mentioned systems. 
The reasons for this are that T-scores are be- 
lieved to present test results not only in a simple 
and understandable fashion, but also in a way 
which is considerably more palatable to the student, 
particularly if he or she happens to be a poor per- 
former. It is the poor performer and his reaction 
to the program which is one of our primary con- 
cerns. 

Two Methods 


The computation of T-scores and the subsequent 
construction of norm tables may be accomplished 
by two methods, the choice depending upon the 
distribution of the standardization group data. If 
the distribution approximates the normal bell 
shaped curve, T-scores may be obtained by simply 
translating z-scores to a 0-100 unit scale with the 
mean of the distribution placed at 50 and each 
standard deviation made equal to 10 T-score units. 
For example, if a group of students were tested 
on situps and the mean for the group was 42 with 
a standard deviation of five situps, then a raw 
score of 42 would equal a T-score of 50, 47 situps 
would give a T-score of 60, 52 situps would equal 
70, 57 situps would equal 80, et cetera. The trans- 
lation of z-scores to T-scores merely constitutes 
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a shifting of the mean to a point 50 units above 
the origin and compression of a 10 standard devia- 
tion range into a scale running from zero to 100, 
Such a procedure does nothing to alter the basic 
form of the distribution.2 T-scores computed by 
this method are the same as z-scores, with the 
troublesome algebraic signs and the decimal points 
removed. 

The second method of computing T-scores is 
based on percentile ranks and is used when the 
distribution of the standardization group is other 
than bell-shaped, but it can be assumed that the 
underlying variable is, in reality, normally dis- 
tributed. For purpose of practicality this assump- 
tion is generally made if there is no direct evidence 
to the contrary. In obtaining T-scores by this 
second method, the percentile ranks are first 
computed, and then using a normal curve table 
the corresponding z-score is located. The z-score 
is converted to a T-score in a manner similar to 
that used in the first method. In this instance, 
however, a T-score of 50 corresponds to the median 
rather than to the mean. 

T-scores obtained by these two methods are ex- 
actly the same if the distribution of the group con- 
forms to the mathematical model of the bell-shaped 
curve. If, however, the distribution is not normal, 
there is a divergence in results, the degree depend- 
ing upon the amount of skewness or kurtosis pres- 
ent. T-scores derived by both procedures range 
from 0-100 with approximately 99.5 per cent of the 
cases having scores between 20 and 80. 

From the computational point of view T-scores 
are no more accurate than z-scores or percentile 
scores and are somewhat more time consuming to 
obtain. From the standpoint of practical applica- 
tion in the service of the pupil, however, they have 
certain advantages which cannot be disregarded. 


Advantages 
These advantages may be summarized as follows: 
1. T-scores have all of the advantages of compara- 
bility that z-scores have, but are considerably easier to 
manipulate since the decimal points and algebraic signs 
are removed. With standard scores a mere slip of the 
pencil may shift a person from one extreme of the dis- 
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tribution to the other. Frequently teachers like to use 
student help in the averaging of scores, but with the 
presence of signs and decimals the increase in the num- 
ber of computational errors make student help im- 
practicable. 

2. T-scores are easily understood by the student and 
conform more nearly to the traditional concept of the 
meaning of a mark. We are accustomed to thinking 
of marks being placed on a 0-100 scale with zero repre- 
senting complete absence of the knowledge or ability and 
100 representing a full measure. In academic subjects 
the custom has been to mark on such a per cent scale 
with a mark, for instance, of 90 indicating 90 per cent 
of the answers correct, or, if the test is considered repre- 
sentative, 90 per cent knowledge of the course. T-scores 
may be interpreted in a similar fashion, but the frame 
of reference is the group average and dispersion, and 
not an arbitrary standard set by the teacher. 

3. T-scores, unlike percentile scores, do not place em- 
phasis upon comparisons between individuals. To the top 
notch performers such comparisons are gratifying, but 
to those less fortunate they are disheartening and sow 
the seeds of dislike for physical education. Ind:viduals 
do not all have the same capabilities and if those who 
are weak in a certain area can be shown their deficiency 
without undue emphasis on the superiority of others, 
certainly they will be more receptive to guidance. 

The factor perhaps that recommends T-scores 
most, although generally pointed out as limitation, is the 
fact that the scores normally range between 20 and 80 
with only in rare instances any falling above or below 
these values. To those enamoured with statistical niceties 
such a situation is disturbing. To those primarily con- 
cerned with the practical use of test results for guidance 
and motivation such a condition is welcome. Seldom is a 
T-score so low that .a child feels that he has no ability 
and no chance of improvement, and equally seldom is 
the score so high that a child feels unduly superior and 
holds the phase of the program being tested in contempt. 


Limitations 


T-scores, like all other scoring systems, have 
certain limitations which cannot be disregarded. 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 

Dr. Arthur F. Davis, professor of health edu- 
cation at Penn State College, and member of the 
editorial board of the Physical Educator, was 
recently honored by being elected a Fellow in the 
American Public Health Association? 

Carl Schrader, who for many years taught phy- 
sical education at Harvard University and Sargent 
School, celebrated his 80th birthday on October 11, 
1952? Carl served as State Director of Physical 
Education, Massachusetts, in addition to being past 
president of the Eastern District and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. He has been a loyal member of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa for years. 

The editor of the Physical Educator was honored 
recently by being elected a Fellow in the American 
Academy of Physical Education? 
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They should not be used if the basic variable being 
tested is known to conform to some distribution 
other than that of the Gaussian curve. In such 
instances, probably, percentile scores are most use- 
ful. Also some difficulty is encountered in deter- 
mining exactly when the normalizing method of 
computation should be substituted for the procedure 
ordinarily used with the normai distribution. This 
is a matter of judgment and no precise rule can be 
laid down. 


Summary 


From the viewpoint of the overall program the 
advantages of the T-score seem to far outweigh 
their disadvantages. Montoye has_ rightfully 
pointed out that we cannot expect testing in phys- 
ical education classes to gain wide acceptance un- 
less simplified procedures for scoring tests and pre- 
senting the results are employed. Of even more 
importance, however, is the fact that the results 
should be so presented that the child is motivated 
to greater effort and not frustrated. T-scores can- 
not be recommended to the exclusion of all other 
systems, but certainly preference for them under 
ordinary circumstances is well-founded. 
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Prentice- 


WORK 


Truth as old as the hills is bound up in the Latin 
proverb, “Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
It is surprising what a man can do when he has to, 
and how little most men will do when they don’t 
have to. —wWalter Linn 

A word of advice: Don’t give it!!!! 


A TREE OF LIFE 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 


man that getteth understanding. For the mer- 
chandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She is 
more precious than rubies; and all the things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 
Length of days is in her right hand; and in her 
left hand riches and honor. Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. She is 
a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her; and 
happy is every one that retaineth her.—Proverbs 
3: 13-17. —NEA Bulletin 
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Track and Field in South Africa 
Matt. H. W. Mare 


S WILL BE NOTED from the name of our 

parent body, The South African Amateur Ath- 
letic and Cycling Association (S. A. A. A. & C. A.), 
we in South Africa use the term athletics for track 
and field. The wider interpretation of the term 
athletics as used in the United States of America 
is usually in South Africa indicated by the term 
sports activities. We also have a very close co- 
operation with the cyclists of the country and 
therefore their affairs are governed by the same 
parent body. The constitution of the S. A. A. A. & 
C. A. however provides that representatives from 
the cyclists may only vote on matters concerning 
their field, while the track and field men confine 
them to their interests. 

Although the European population of this coun- 
try is only 234 million in comparison with 8% 
million non-Europeans; track and field activities as 
well as cycling are only practiced by the Europeans. 
With the coloured bar in existence the non-Euro- 
peans have their own competitions, which are of a 
very low standard and they are never allowed to 
compete against the Europeans. As the Non- 
Europeans are still very uncivilized, and inferior to 
the Europeans they are at this stage also not able 
to hold their own against the Europeans in any 
competition. : 

This article will therefore be confined to track 
and field as practised by the European population 
in South Africa. 

There are three very definite divisions in this 
field: 

1. Track and field in the schoois. 

2. Track and field in the Universities and 

Colleges. 

3. Track and field in open clubs. 

Before dealing with these different divisions 
separately it must be clearly stated that each divi- 
sion is governed by the constitution, rules and 
regulations of the South Africa Amateur Athletic 
and Cycling Association. 


Track and Field in the Schools 


As there are four different provinces (states) in 
the Union of South Africa and as each of these 
provinces has its own education department, it is 
quite obvious that they have their own governing 
bodies and competitions on local, inter city, and 
provincial basis in track and field. 


During the first term of each school year (i. ¢ 
January, February, March), the schools, primary 
as well as high schools arrange their competitions. 
Unfortunately this track and field season is there- 
fore very short but nevertheless, very intensive. As 
the rugby season starts early in April, and con- 
tinues to September, and as the fourth term means 
preparations for final examinations the time avail- 
able for track and field in the schools is limited. 
(Rugby is regarded as the National Sport in South 
Africa.) 

In one of the inter primary school competitions 
which is held yearly in Pretoria more than 2,000 
competitors participate in a one day meet. All the 
heats are run off'in the morning and the finals are 
set for the afternoon. 

Recently an under seventeen year high school 
boy by the name of Willem Jooste cleared 6 ft. 
2 inches in the high jump, while Hermine Geyser, 
a 14-year old school girl, cleared 5 ft. 14 inches. 
One wonders if these do not constitute world 
records for those ages? 

The interhigh school competitions are also of a 
very high standard throughout the country. The 
teachers responsible for the coaching of the ath 
letes look upon their work as a special honour and 
all the coaching is done after school hours by the 
sports-masters. 


In addition to the usual academic degrees, Mr. Mare 
has a “P. E. Dir.” from Indiana University. Formerly 
supervisor of physical education for Transvaal, he now 
is the Education Officer in Road Safety Organization of 
South Africa. As an officer in a number of the orgam- 
izations he mentions, he keeps in close touch with 
athletics and sports. 
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As these athletic activities are not part of the 
regular physical Education program in the schools 
and as physical education is the “Cinderella” sub- 
ject in most of the schools because it is not an 
examination subject, the sportsmasters responsible 
for the coaching and training of these young ath- 
letes deserve a special compliment for their love 
and enthusiasm displayed for track and field. 


Universities and Colleges 


Physical fitness and participation in athletic 
activities at universities and colleges are voluntary, 
and although five out of the eight universities in the 
Union of South Africa have physical education 
facilities, only very limited attention is given to 
track and field in their instructional programs. 

All the training for the different championships 
is mos‘ly done by the a*hletes without any guid- 
ance. This according to my opinion is the main 


Willem Jooste 
Photograph by courtesy of “Die Transvaler” 


drawback of athletics in the Union of South Africa. 
Hundreds of promising athletes for the high schools 
disappear after they leave their respective high 


_ schools where they were well trained by their 


teachers. 
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Except that these institutions have their annual 
championship they also have an inter-university 
championship once a year. These student athletes 
have to compete in provincial and open club cham- 
pionships, to gain experience in standard competi- 
tions. Recently an inter-university crosscountry 
was also started, but as there are no regular com- 
petitions in this field for the universities their most 
promising athletes have to compete in the open 
competitions to gain any experience. 


Open Clubs 


There are quite a large number of open clubs for 
track and field. These clubs are supported only by 
the keen interest of their members and such ex- 
athletes who are prepared to give their valuable 
leisure time to keep the spirit going. No qualified 
coaches are available in the country. The ama- 
teur status is so strictly observed that many a 
competent trainer who could have given valuable 
services if he was allowed to do coaching for a 
reasonable fee, now only does it when he has time 
at his disposal, and therefore no regular training 
program can function. Not a single qualified full- 
time coach is occupied anywhere in South Africa 
and this is the great difference compared with track 
and field in the United States of America. Where 
a very large percentage of the national champions 
in the United States are drawn from the universities 
and colleges a very small percentage of national 
champions have been produced by such institutions 
in South Africa. 

In South Africa the national champions are 
mainly produced through the activities of the open 
clubs, and as the members of these clubs 2ze only 
men and women who practise track and field for 
the love of the game without any regular coaching, 
South Africa can be very proud of its past records. 

Some time ago a track and field league was intro- 
duced in the Transvaal. This was a step in the 
right direction and although some of the standards 
at these league meetings are not too high it affords 
a valuable opportunity for the athletes to compete 
in regular competitions. 

The different open clubs are all affiliated to pro- 
vincial bodies who are in turn again affiliated to 
the South African Amateur Athletic and Cycling 
Association. This parent body is again affiliated to 
the International Athletic Federation, and the rules 
and regulations of this body are strictly adhered 
to at all meetings held in the country. 

In passing out the judges, time keepers and other 
officials, the S. A. A. A. & C. A. are very strict 
with their examinations. Such officials must prove 
that they are reliable and competent in the practical 
application of the rules and regulations and must 
also pass a standard theoretical test which is set 
by the parent body. 
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With a relatively small European population in 
the Union of South Africa and the two Rhodesias 
in the vast continent of Africa, our athletes are 
very much handicapped by leng distances to attend 
competitions of high standard. To bring our men 
and women in contact with competitors of inter- 
national standard, teams must either travel to the 
Olympic or Empire games, every second year; or 
else touring teams must be invited to come to South 
Africa. 

The last touring team to visit this country was 
the American team under the manager-coach Ralph 


SOMETHING TO 


WHAT IS A BOY? 


He is a person who is going to carry on what you 
have started. He is to sit right where you are 
sitting, and attend to those things you think so 
important—when you are gone. 


You may adopt all the policies you please, but 
how they will be carried out depends upon him. 
Even if you make leagues and treaties, he will have 
to manage them. 

He is going to sit at your desk in the Senate, and 
occupy your place on the Supreme Court Bench. He 
will assume control of your cities, states, and 


nation. He is going to move in, take over your 
prisons, churches, schools, universities, and cor- 
porations. 

All your work is going to be judged and praised 
or condemned by him. Your reputation and your 
future are in his hands. All your work is for him, 
and the fate of the nation and of humanity is in 
his hands. 

So, it might be well to pay him some attention. 


—Scottish Rite News Bulletin 


COMMON SENSE 


“If you never need what you learn in civil 
defense, you lose nothing, but if you never learn 
what you need you may lose everything.” 

—Hon. Paul Martin, Canadian Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, 
Maine AHPER, October 1952 


Higgins of Oklahoma Agricultural College in 1950, 
The benefit gained by this visit was proved at the 
recent Olympic games at Helsinki, where South 
Africa gained a higher position in the rank of na- 
tions than ever before. Unfortunately through lack 
of funds and owing to the high expenses incurred in 
such touring sides, teams cannot be invited as fre- 
quently as is necessary. 

Realizing that world class athletes can only be 
produced through sound competition and scientific 
coaching our parent body is now taking steps to 
appoint a national coach for the Union of South 
Africa. 


THINK ABOUT 


THE SIMPLE THINGS IN LIFE 


This I know well: That the chief part of every 
life consists of small things. If we have not learned 
how to live with them and enjoy them, we have not 
learned to live. It is strange how completely, even 
nobly, many men will ride out the great storms of 
sorrow and tragedy, who are wrecked upon the 
little reefs that litter the calm waters of their daily 
lives. Blessed is the man who can enjoy the small 
things, the common beauties, the little day-by-day 
events—sunshine on the fields, birds on the bough, 
breakfast, dinner, supper, the daily paper on the 
porch, a friend passing by. So many people who go 
afield for enjoyment leave it behind them at home. 


—David Grayson 


UTOPIA 


“Trained people should conduct Government. 
Politics might be left to the mediocre amateurs. 


—Clark, The Score 


MODERN YOUTH 


“Today my heart beat 101,368 times; my blood 
traveled 168,000,000 miles; I breathed 22,839 
times; I inhaled 430 cubic feet of air, and exercised 
7,000,000 brain cells . . . so I’m too tired to do 
homework.” —Newspaper Clipping 
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Edited by W. K. Streit 


In this issue, we have a potpourri of mixer, folk, 
round, square and ballroom dances. They have been kept 
simple in structure and description so that groups of 
beginners may find joy in learning them quickly and in 
repeating them often. If dancing is to be really sociable, 
the steps should be quickly mastered and partners 
changed frequently. As soon as the patterns become too 
intricate, the timid souls—those who need this experience 
most—beat a hasty retreat to the side lines. If the same 
partner is kept all evening, dancing becomes unsocial 
rather than social. Let us not be guilty of driving people 
from the dance floor but rather of encouraging all to 
participate. 


SKIP TO MY LOU 
Mixer 

Music: Skip to My Lou, Capitol 4136 
Formation: Single circle of couples facing center 
Action: As indicated by words 

Boys to the center .. . . all clap hands 

Boys turn back and ... . Skip to My Lou 

Pick up hands and . . . . everyone sing 

Skip to My Lou, My Darling 


Girls to the center . . . . all clap hands 
Girls turn back and . . . . Skip to My Lou 
Pick up hands and . . . . everyone sing 
Skip to My Lou, My Darling 


Honor your partner . . . . Skip to My Lou 
Promenade all and . . . . Skip to My Lou 
Promenade all and . . . . everyone sing 
Skip to My Lou, My Darling 


Lost my lover .. . . turn back boys 
Lost my lover . . . . what shall I do? 
Lost my lover . . . . everyone sing 
Skip to My Lou, My Darling 


Found another one . . . . promenade all 
Found another one .. . . just as true 
Found another one . . . . everyone sing 
Skip to My Lou, My Darling 


Make a big circle . . . . Skip to My Lou 
Make a big circle . . . . Skip to My Lou 
Make a big circle . . . . Skip to My Lou 
Skip to My Lou, My Darling 


LITTLE MAN IN A FIX 
Danish Dance 
Music: Michael Herman, 1053 
Formation: Two couples in a set, anywhere on 
floor. Boys hook left arms, have right arms 
around girl’s waists. Girl’s left hands on man’s 
right shoulders. Free hand is on hip. 
Action: Turn in place counter clockwise using 24 
little running steps; girls lean back 
Without stopping men grasp left hands, 
and take the left hands of their partners 
in their right hands. Boys form arch 
with joined left hands under which girls 
run, passing right shoulders. After girls 
pass under, they turn left, facing each 
other and join right hands over boy’s 
joined left hands. Continue turning 
counter clockwise in this “wheel”, using 
small running steps 


Boys release joined left hands, girls re- 
lease joined right hands, leaving part- 
ners holding own hands. Couples have 
backs to each other. They do four Tyro- 
lean Waltz steps, stepping on outside 
feet while swinging inside feet and joined 
hands forward, then step on inside feet 
while swinging joined hands backward 
and at the third count of the measure, 
swing the outside feet toward each other; 
repeat 

In regular dance position, waltz four meas- 
ures with partner 

Repeat Tyrolean Waltz and closed waltz. . 


4M 


8 M 


16 M 

Note: There should be at least one odd couple, 

the boy of which is the “Little Man in a Fix”. Each 

couple hastens to hook arms with another couple at 

the conclusion of the waltz portion, so as not to be 
“in a fix”. Odd couple goes to center of room. 


BUFFALO GLIDE 
Round Dance 
Music: Georgia Camp Meeting, Imperial 1002 
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Formation: Couples in closed waltz position 
Action: Man’s part is described 

Two closing steps left sideward 

Two closing steps right sideward 

One closing step left, and one right 

Four cake walks forward in open positoin. . 


Six two-steps with partner, and 4 pivot 
steps all in closed position 


VELETA WALTZ 
Couple Dance 
Music: Imperial 1045, Columbia DX 1177 


Formation: Partners stand side by side man on left, 


inner hands joined 
Action: Two waltz steps forward, swing 

joined hands forward on the first and 
swing joined hands backward on the sec- 
ond waltz step 

Face each other, man’s left and ladies’ 
right hands joined sideupward, and two 
draw steps in line of direction; hands 
which were joined in first two measures 
are now placed on hips . 

Repeat all in opposite direction 

Partners take waltz position and do two 
waltz steps 

Raise joined hands overhead and do two 
draw steps, bending trunk toward straight 
leg on each draw 

Three waltz steps with partner. Man turns 
girl under his raised left arm on the 
fourth measure 


Second Verse, man’s part described 

In waltz position, move forward with step 
left on ct. 1-2; and right forward on ct. 
3; repeat 

Move left sideward with grapevine step, i.e., 
step left sidew. ct. 1; cross right in rear 
of left, ct. 2; step left sidew. ct. 3; point 
right sidew. ct. 4-5-6 

Repeat first two measures starting right 
forward 

Repeat second two measures starting right 
sideward 

Turn partner with two waltz steps 

Two draw steps, retaining waltz position. . 

Three waltz steps and on fourth measure 
spin girl under left arm to nearest man, 
thus making it a progressive or mixer 


CHEAT OR SWING 


Music: Coming ’Round the Mountain 
Formation: Square Set of Four Couples 


A. First couple balance and swing 


1. Lead out to the right of the ring 
Around that couple and swing when you 
meet 
. Back to the center and swing or cheat 
. Four hands up and around you go 
Half around with a Do-Si-Do 
And a little more Do 
Chicken in the bread pan picking up 
dough 
. One more Do and on you go 
Around that couple and swing when you 
meet 
Back to the center and swing or cheat 
5. Same as three 
6. Same as four and five 
7. Home you go and cheat or swing all over 
the hall 
8. Everybody home and partners swing 
9. Allemande left, grand right and left, meet 
your partner and promenade 
B. Second couple balance and swing 
C. Third couple balance and swing 
D. Fourth couple balance and swing 


Explanation: 

1, First couple walks to the right, separates and 
passes around the second couple, meet and 
swing 

. The first couple comes back to the center 
where they may swing each other, or one or 
both may go to any other person in the set 
and swing 

. Stop swinging and quickly get into position to 
execute a four hand Do-Si-Do with couple 
number two 

4, 5, 6. As above 

7. Swing your partner or anybody else in the hall 
regardless of what set that person may be in 

8, 9. As indicated 

B. Second couple leads out and repeats entire 
dance 

C. and D. Third and fourth couples repeat 


MARCHING THRU GEORGIA 
A Singing Call 


Music: Marching Thru Georgia 
Formation: Square Set of Four Couples 
Introduction: Left hand to your corner and the 
right hand to your own 
Right and left around that track until you meet 
your own 
Now when you meet your partner you will prom- 
enade her home to 





Promenade all the way to Georgia 
Figure: 
1. First head lady walks around the inside of 
the ring 
2. Step right up to your old man and give him 
a great big swing 
. Everybody march around and everybody sing 
. While we go marching thru Georgia 
. Hurrah, Hurrah, you’re going the wrong way 
. Hurrah, Hurrah, go back the other way 


. Your left foot up, your right foot down ’til 
you get back to place 

8. And swing with the Belle of the ballroom 

Repeat with two little ladies walk around the 
inside of the ring 

Repeat with three little ladies 

Repeat with all four ladies 

The entire dance may be repeated with the 
men leading out to the right 

The dancers may sing the line “While we go 
walking through Georgie”; also on the Hur- 
rah” - 

The caller may vary his call by saying, “the 
right way” instead of the wrong way or “keep 
on going that way” instead of going back the 
other way in which case the dancers will fol- 
low directions 

Explanation: The introduction utilizes allemande 
left, grand right and left and promenade 

1. First lady goes out to the right around the 
inside of her square passing in front of couples 
two, three, and four 

. Swing partner 

. Everybody face right to form a single circle, 
one behind the other, and march counter 
clockwise 


THE TEACHER HOLDS 
THE DESTINY 


I thought if every teacher in every school in 
America could inspire his pupils with all the power 
he had, if he could teach them as they had never 
been taught before to live, to work, to play and to 
share, if he could put ambition into their brains and 
hearts, that would be a great way to make a 
generation of the greatest citizenry America had 
ever had. All of this had to begin with the little 
unit. Each teacher had to do his share. Each 
teacher was responsible for the destiny of America, 
because the pupils came under his influence. The 
teacher held the destiny of a great country in his 


. Continue marching and singing 

. Everybody turn to march clockwise 

. Face about and march counter clockwise 
. Continue marching 

. Everybody swing 


BEGINNER’S FOX TROT 
Music: Walking My Baby Back Home 
Any fox trot of moderate tempo 
Formation: Open order or circle for preliminary 
instruction. Later, take partners 
Action: Gentleman’s part is described; lady’s op- 
posite 
Part I Closed position: 
Walk four steps forward beginning left... 
Two 2-steps forward beginning left 
Open position: 
Repeat part I 
Part II Closed position: 
Walk four steps forward beginning left... . 
Dip back left, come up R; repeat dip 
Open position: 
Repeat walks and dips as above 
Part III Closed position: 
Walk forward left, right; two step left, two 
step right, dip back left and come up 
right 
Open position: 
Walk forward left, right; closed position 
for two steps left and right, open position 
’ for dip and up 
Note: In closed position, man moves forward 
and lady backward. In open position, both move 
forward in line of direction. 
I. F. Waglow of the University of Florida, whose fine 
Jitterbug Dances were featured in the last issue, has a 


few mimeographed copies which include diagrams of the 
steps. If interested, write him at Gainesville. 


hand as no member of any other organization could 
hold it. All other professions stemmed from the 
product of his profession. 
—Jesse Stuart, in “The Thread That Runs 
So True,” N. E. A. News 


TOUCHFOOTBALL 


The Official Collegiate Rules for Touchfootball, 
as formulated by the College Physical Education 
Association, may be secured from the Athletic 
Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
for just 50 cents a copy. 
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Joint Committee on Athletic Competition, Desirable 
Athletic Competition for Children, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Washington, D. C., 1952. 46 pp. 50c. 
This is a joint report of the AAHPER, Society 

for State Directors, National Council of State Con- 

sultants in Elementary Education, and the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the 

NEA. The problem was studied from the factors 

relating to physiology, psychology, safety, and 

economics, and factors relating to school adminis- 
tration and school-community relationships. 
Surveys were made to determine the opinions of 
physicians, psychiatrists, safety experts, experts in 
child growth and development, and school admin- 
istrators and state directors. On the basis of the 
surveys of opinions, recommendations are made 
relative to instruction in physical education for all, 
voluntary informal recreation and intramurals, play- 
days, no interschool competition of a varsity pat- 
tern below the ninth grade, high pressure practices 
to be avoided, self-checking for quality programs, 
planning and working together, and research. 
CAROLYN W. BooKWALTER. 


Kozman, Hitpa CLuTEe; Casstpy, ROSALIND; and 
Jackson, CHESTER O., Methods in Physical Ed- 
ucation, Second Edition, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1952. 557 pp. $5.00. 

The second edition of the text differs largely 
from the first edition in the reorganization of chap- 
ters, reorganization of materials in chapters, and 
the addition of two new chapters, “Guidance in 
Sports and Dance Units” and “Planning Other 
Types of Programs.” The former chapter, “The 
Teaching Process: A Point of Reference,” is now 
covered in the chapter, “Physical Education in 
the Secondary Schools.” The chapter on “Lesson 
Planning” is brought into three different chapters 
and appropriate applications made. 

The new arrangements, new illustrations, and 
new pictures make this edition even better than 
the first. While it is written for the secondary 
level and for students in teacher training, it is also 
recommended for use by teachers in service. 

Kart W. BooKWALTER 


Responsibilities of the State Departments of Edu- 
cation and Health for School Health Services, 
National Council of the Chief State School 
Officers, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington, D, 
C., 1951. Sl pp. 25c. 

Programs of health services are outlined and 
patterns of cooperation are suggested. Efforts 
were made to define the desirable boundaries for 
administrative action without interference with 
cooperative planning and operation of the school 
health services program. Emphasis is given to 
the principle that chief reliance for effective pro- 
grams of school health services cannot rest merely 
on legal provisions and their enforcement. The 
keynotes of the report are cooperation, ability of 
all persons concerned to make adaptations in behalf 
of the program and full utilization of all available 
leadership. 

The report is divided into three main divisions: 
guiding principles, school health services, and state 
functions. This is a very helpful pamphlet for the 
health educator and general administrator. 

Kart W. BooKWALTER 


RICHEY, ROBERT W., PHILLIPS, BEEMAN N., and 
Fox, Witu1aM H., Factors that high school stu- 
dents associate with selection of teaching as a 
vocation, Bulletin of the School of Education, 
28: 2, Division of Research and Field Services. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
March, 1952, 45 pp. 50c. 

One hundred schools were selected at random 
from the public high schools of Indiana. This 
sample was divided into four groups of 25 each. 
Each group was asked to administer the question- 
naires to only one grade, making a total of 25 
schools at each grade level. There were 3,917 
questionnaires completed but after deleting er- 
roneously marked forms only 2,025 used in the 
final study. 

Of the students planning to attend college only 
4 per cent were definitely planning to become 
teachers. An additional 11 per cent thought they 
might become teachers. 

Other findings include: teachers’ prestige is 
higher among the urban areas than in the rural 
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areas, those who had one or more of the immediate 
family in the teaching field ranked teaching higher 
than those who had no teachers in the immediate 
family, teachers generally have not been helpful 
to students in selecting an occupation, the most 
frequently mentioned reason for wanting to teach 
is that of liking to work with young people, and 
low salaries was the most frequently mentioned 
disadvantage to teaching. 

The authors recommend: public school personnel 
should provide situations in which greater numbers 
of students will be encouraged to consider teaching 
as an occupation, school guidance programs should 
make intensive efforts to include guidance of the 
parents of students as well as of the students, 
administrators and teachers should make every 
effort possible to provide experiences of a teaching 
nature for students in the public schools, teachers 
should participate more extensively in the concern 
of the community in which they live, and teachers 
have a basic responsibility for building into the 
profession the qualities that should genuinely char- 
acterize the profession. 

CAROLYN W. BooOKWALTER 


RIEDMAN, SARAH R., The Physiology of Work and 
Play, New York, The Dryden Press, 1950. 565 
pp. $5.50. 

This text-book was written especially for stu- 
dents in physical education, pre-physical therapy 
and recreation whose scientific background is some- 
what limited. Many of the chapters contain intro- 
ductory discussions to chemistry, respiration, and 
circulation so as to help the students to bettet 
understand the material being presented. 

The subject matter is divided into five parts: 
Part I deals with the physiology of motion; Part 
II, the organic adjustments to the needs of exer- 
cise; Part III, the internal environment and exer- 
cise; Part IV, describes the adaptations to special 
conditions of work; Part V, the adaptive capacity 
of the organism. 

This is a relatively new book in the field and 
presents recent experimental work in the physiology 
of muscular activity. These findings are then re- 
lated to problems encountered by the student. The 
illustrations, graphs, and tables greatly clarify the 
materials being discussed. The summaries at the 
end of each chapter are invaluable to the student 
for review. 

The author states that although the subject 
matter of the book is intended for use in the 
sequence given, virtually every chapter is an inde. 
pendent unit and may be assigned in any order 
the instructor so desires. CHARLES NADER 


Turner, C. E., Personal and Community Health, 
St. Louis, The C. V. Mosby Company, 1952, 
(Ninth Edition) 659 pp. $4.25. 

The fact that this is the ninth edition speaks for 
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itself. Few textbooks have enjoyed such wide 
acceptance as has Personal and Community Health. 
and the author is rendering a distinct service by 
keeping the book up-to-date by frequent revisions. 
The two major divisions, Personal Health and 
Community Health, provide the opportunity to 
give adequate emphasis to either, or both areas, 
as conditions warrant. The appendix presents 
valuable material concerning the control of com- 
municable diseases in man, a list of prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and combining forms not found in many 
commonly used dictionaries. An index increases 
the effectiveness of the book as a reference book. 
The book meets the need for a basic textbook 
for what should be a basic course in college and 
universities. J. Keocu RasH 


WINTERS, MARGARET CAMPBELL, Protective Body 
Mechanics in Daily Life and in Nursing, Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 1952. 150 pp. 
$3.50. 


This manual presents simple, useful, and basic 
protective body mechanics in relation to patients, 
and to those who care for them. 

The first section contains fundamentals of anat- 
omy, physiology, and physics which relates to body 
mechanics. 

In the second section the writer very briefly ex- 
plains how body alignment and movements of the 
infant, young child, adolescent, and adult are in- 
fluenced by anatomical, physiological, environ- 
mental, and psychological factors. 

This final section makes application of the prin- 
ciples of body mechanics to the activities and pro- 
cedures which are common to the nurse and patient. 

Extensive illustrations help clarify the written 
material, and at the conclusion of each part is a 
bibliography. 

This manual is designed primarily for students 
and instructors in nursing. However, instructors 
of first aid and home nursing courses, trainers and 
physical educators in special phases will find the 
reference useful. 

E. B. Scott 


ZoETHOUT, WILLIAM D., and TutTTLe, W. W., 
Textbook of Physiology, 11th edition, St. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1952. 691 pp. $5.75. 
The eleventh revision of this textbook differs 

from the tenth revision in the reorganization and 

re-writing of many of the chapters or parts of 
chapters. There are a number of new illustrations. 

Nielsen’s method of artificial respiration replaces 

the Schaefer method. Newer terminology and 

newer concepts have been used for several topics. 

In general, the book has been brought up-to-date 

to a remarkable degree considering that the tenth 

revision was made in 1949. 


CAROLYN W. BooKWALTER 
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Brown, R. E., “The Importance of Good Public 
Relations,” Recreation, 46:5 (October, 1952), 
p. 288. 

This is a digest of talk delivered at the New 
England District Recreation Conference. 

To be successful, the public relations program 
must reach many different groups including gov- 
ernmental and public bodies, school authorities, 
church and religious organizations, civic organi- 
zations and many others. Newspaper publicity is 
important but good public relations covers a much 
broader field. Sound public relations should begin 
with the employees, who are the most direct con- 
tact with the public. 

Directors and assistants on playgrounds and in 
recreation centers are in excellent position to make 
personal contacts and acquaint the public with the 
workings of the department. These contacts should 
be kept current. It is advised that there be an 
almost daily contact with the press and radio. 

Some questions may serve as a check-up. Ex- 
amples are given and one follows: “How about 
your own public relations program? Other than 
your major events, do your less spectacular and 
more routine activities receive their share of pub- 
licity? What about rest rooms? What about the 
signs in your parks and recreation areas? How 
courteous are your attendants? 

CHARLES P. NADER 


IssERMAN, RutH, “Careful Pre-grouping Leads to 
Happy Cabin Mates,” Camping Magazine, 24:11 
(December, 1952), pp. 26, 7. 

This article describes the use of sociometric tests 
for the grouping of campers. It was found that 
many times an unhappy cabin was not always the 
fruit of the counselor, but could be due to a group 
of socially immature girls. Among such a group, 
which includes isolates and such, there was much 
quarreling and bickering, and consequently the 
counselor had rough going. 

It was found that when a successful counselor, 
who was living with a happy group, was moved into 
a cabin that was having difficulty, the counselor 
also had a difficult time. The seemingly unsuccess- 
ful counselor was successful, when moved into a 
happy group, and had a good summer. 


The problem of pre-grouping campers, without 
previously knowing the girls, was difficult. Informa- 
tion was gathered about new campers through use 
of questionnaires sent out to the campers, parents 
and the schools. From this information gathered 
and studied the campers were then grouped accord- 
ingly. It was felt that these efforts were well re- 
warded and resulted in a more successful summer 
for many of the girls. 

CHARLES P. NADER - 


LoMBARD, CHARLEs F., and others, “Voluntary Tol- 
erance of the Human to Impact Accelerations of 
the Head,” Journal of Aviation Medicine, 22: 
1 (April, 1951), pp. 109-116. 

The purpose of the study was to determine limits 
of acceleration due to blows to the head which a 
human would voluntarily endure and to determine 
limiting factors. The subjects wore football hel- 
mets and “toptex” helmets used in experimental 
aviation. The pendulum, which was used to strike 
the head, contained a strain gauge connected to a 
cathode-ray oscilloscope. Two hundred and thirty- 
five blows were delivered to the heads of eleven 
subjects who were either sitting in a chair or as 
suming a football charging position (for top blows). 
The oscilloscope was photographed as well as the 
subjects at the time of impact. 

The upper limit of tolerance of linear accelera- 
tion was not reached in spite of the fact that blows 
giving as high as 38G (1224 feet/sec.*) were re 
corded. Bruising, tension on ligaments and tissues 
of neck and sharp burning pains in cervical joints 
caused the subjects to quit. Tolerance limits in 
terms of G were as follows: 


Top blows: 34 maximum, 23 average 
Front blows: 38 maximum, 22 average 
Side blows: 25 maximum, 20 average 
Back blows: 35 maximum, 18 average 


Henry J. MONTOYE 


MarsHALL, S. L. A., “Sports and War,” Recreation, 

46:4 (September, 1952), p. 192. 

The author, a brigadier general who was a formef 
sports writer, editor and polo expert, answers the 
question recently put to him, “is there any correla 
tion between the extent of the individual’s partic 
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pation in sports and his readiness to give fully of 
himself when the last chips were down?” Refer- 
ence was made to the present Korean war. 

The author states that we are not emphasizing 
organized sports enough in our schools. In a survey 
made at Fort Knox about four years ago, it was 
found that fifty-six per cent of the men had never 

icipated in a team game. Yet, war, as Field 
Marshall Sir Archibald Wavell wrote, “can only be 
compared to a ‘rough and brutal team game’.” 

Sports that teach throwing are priceless. Being 
able to throw a loaded grenade weighing between 
sixteen and twenty-two ounces accurately is paying 
off big dividends in our present Korean war. The 
ability to take and give and come back for more is 
one of the attributes that athletics contribute to the 
development of the individual. 

The author concludes his observations by stating 
that the majority of American young men are not 
physically fit. Our main weakness is in the legs, 
because as a nation we have almost forgotten how 
to use them. Finally, our college and schools in 
general have held all too lightly the real values of 
our sports programs. 

CHARLES P. NADER 


Patty, WILLARD W., “Appraising School Health 


Programs,” Monthiy Bulletin, Indiana State 
Board of Health, 55:8 (August, 1952), pp. 173, 
188. 

Two of the questions presented there are “What 
would we think of a physician who prescribed medi- 
cation without diagnosis?” and “How sick is our 
school health program?” Just as a thorough exam- 
ination serves as the basis for treatment of ill peo- 
ple, so are thorough surveys necessary to discover 
weaknesses in the school health program. 

Three types of survey are: (1) survey of outside 
experts, (2) self-survey, and (3) joint survey. Each 
type has its advantages and disadvantages. The 
“joint-survey” type, however, possesses almost all 
of the advantages of the other two. 

In organizing a school health program survey 
the community should be an integral part of the 
total plan. Standards for twenty major phases of 
the program and a score card have been developed. 
Members of the survey group evaluate and assign 
points to each phase of the program. Although 
such a procedure is a subjective one, the results 
may be used as a basis for diagnosis of the total 
a. and for any changes to be carried out 

ter. 

CHARLES P, NADER 


Rossini, Lou, “Individual Defense,” Scholastic 

Coach, 22:8 (November, 1952), pp. 9, 54. 

It is generally agreed that offense is the fun part 
of basketball and defense is the work. Obviously, 
the rewards for defense players aren’t as common 
as for the offensive stars. This may account for so 
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many fine offensive players being many times poor 
on defense. 

The article states that over-emphasis on defense 
is just as unwise as over-emphasis on offense. The 
best advice would be to maintain a balance between 
the two. A strong defense is usually more consist- 
ent than a strong defense. Although teams will 
have “off nights” on their shooting, they will gen- 
erally remain quite constant on defense. 

The author then discusses how best to teach 
individual defense. He points out that the problem 
of teaching this is well worth the time and effort 
of every basketball coach, and mentions that “the 
best defense is many times the best offense.” 

CHARLES P. NADER 


Woop, Hucu B., “In-service Education of Teach- 
ers—An Evaluation,” Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, 2:4 (December, 1951). pp. 243-247. 
Early in 1951, one-third of the teachers and 

administrators in Oregon were sampled in the 
appraisal of the values of certain phases a state 
in-service program for teachers. Major techniques 
and activities were covered in a thirty-eight item 
questionnaire. 

Four-fifths of the teachers feel competent in the 
command of subject-matter and general methods. 
They feel less secure in the use of newer material 
and with working with pupils and parents. College 
courses and work conferences were generally rated 
high in the value of improving teaching compe- 
tency. The average Oregon teacher devotes the 
equivalent of 106 eight-hour days each year to 
activities designed to promote his or her profes- 
sional growth (this is based on a 365-day year 
and includes time outside the normal classroom 
day of seven o reight hours). 

Administrators believe much more strongly than 
do elementary or secondary school teachers in the 
potential and actual value of in-service training 
activities. They devote more time to in-service 
activities for themselves than do teachers. Single 
teachers devote one-third again as much time to 
in-service activities as do the married teachers. 

CaROLYN BooKWALTER. 


CONVENTIONS 
Central District AAHPER, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
March 25-28 
Southwest District AAHPER, Logan, Utah, 
April 8-11 
Northwest District AAHPER, Missoula, Mont. 
April 16-18 
Southern District AAHPER, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
April 16-18 
Eastern District AAHPER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 19-23 
Midwest District AAHPER, Madison, Wis. 
April 29, May 1 


Which one will you attend? 
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Who’s Who in Our Profession 


Jay B. Nasu was born in New Baltimore, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 17, 1886. He received the A.B. degree at Oberlin 
College in 1911, the A.M. degree from New York 
University in 1927, and the Ph.D. degree from New 
York University in 1929, 

His experience includes teaching, superintendent of the 
Oakland recreation program, director of physical educa- 
tion for California, and professor and chairman. of the 
department at New York University since 1930. 

Dr. Nash is the author of some fifteen books in the 
fields of physical education, health, and recreation in- 
cluding Spectatoritis (1932); Physical Education: Inter- 
pretations and Objectives (1948); Physical Education: 
Organisation and Administration (1951) ; and Philosophy 
of Recreation and Leisure (1952). 

He has been awarded fellowships in the New York 
Academy of Public Education, American Academy of 
Physical Education, and the AAHPER. The Royal Hun- 
garian College of Physical Education in Budapest pre- 
sented him with a medal in recognition of notable service. 
In 1940, he was awarded the Luther H. Gulick Medial. 

Dr. Nash has been president of the AAHPER, and 
a member of the Joint Health Committee of the American 
Education Association and the American Medical Associa- 
tions, among his many services. 


Jesse Feminc WILLIAMS 
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Jay Bryan NASH 


JessE Ferrinc WILLIAMS was born at Kenton, Ohi 4 
February 12, 1886. He received the A.B. degree fra 
Oberlin College in 1909, the M.D. degree from Columbia” 
University in 1915, and the Sc.D. from Rollins College: 
in 1939, 2 

His experience includes teaching at the University 
Cincinnati, 1915-1917; and Departmental Chairman af 
Columbia University, 1919-39. & 

His writings are numerous. Some of his better known 
books are: Personal Hygiene Applied; Organiz om 
and Administration of Physical Education; Textbook oF 
Anatomy and Physiology; and Principles of Physi 
Education. 

This well-known philosopher has been honored in many 
ways as: Fellow, AAHPER; member, American Acade : 
emy of Physical Education; Gulick Award, AAHP 
Visiting Carnegie Professor, Carnegie Foundation 
International Peace, and by state associations. He h 
served as president of the AAHPER, the College P 
cal Education Association, and the Eastern Distrigh 
AAHPER. He is an honorary member of Phi ee 
Kappa. - 

His interests have also included serving in the Media 
Corps, U. S. Army in 1918-19, and in the Red Crom 
in charge of recreation in hospitals, Eastern Division 

While retired, Dr. Williams has remained active 
writing and helping wherever possible. 
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